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HANDBOOK 


EDITED BY 
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PROVING : 


The Year's Most Important Book for Writers 





A COMPREHENSIVE guide to the craft of writing. Reduces 
the multiple problems of authorship to a simple equation which 
both the beginning author and professional can use to advantage 


in working out his individual writing problems. 


Offers assistance in choosing what to write about, how to 





write it and where to sell your material. . . . Sound instruction by 
teachers, authors and editors—pre-eminent in their fields—in 


writing all forms of fiction and non-fiction, verse, plays, radio 
scripts. . . . Packed with valuable suggestions and ideas on ways 


and means of getting subjects for articles and stories, then putting 


them into a form that will sell. 


Complete information on over eight hundred up-to-date 
markets, pulps and slicks, quality magazines and trade journals, 


syndicates, radio, screen, plays and the leading American literary 


agents. 


See next page for complete details... . 
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Literary Agents and Middlemen 


by GRACE MORSE 


very business or profession needs an ac- 
tive channel through which it can move 


to its end directly and with the greatest 
possible returns. To the writing profession 
that channel is usually a good authors’ repre- 
sentative who is alert not only to his or her 
clients’ work, but to the highly specialized de- 
mands of the market to which that work must 
eventually go. 


The late Elisabeth Marbury, gifted writer 
and most successful Dean of Authors’ Agents, 
said, and with meaning, during the height of 
her career: . . . “The common idea that the 
business of an authors’ agent is merely an au- 
tomatic function is most erroneous. The agent 
who is satisfied with only making contracts, in 
collecting fees, and in directing his or her office 
mechanically will never rise above the level of 
mediocrity . . . The Authors’ Representative, 
to be of any real use, must have a mind that 
supplements what the author lacks.” 


This is indeed true. And for the beginning 
writer a conscientious agent is almost indispen- 
sable. He will point out defects and limita- 
tions and yet at the same time he will encour- 
age and nourish real talent. I say “talent” ad- 
visedly, for no agent with vision and love of 
his profession will take on material or writers 
in which and in whom he does not believe him- 
self. There is a certain psychological some- 


thing which makes it easier for an agent to sell 
that in which he has faith and in which he truly 
believes. It is a bit of luxury which an agent 
may be allowed and an indulgence which makes 
business a pleasure. 


It is my sincere and firm belief that writers 
are not made: they are born. However, that 
does not mean that many persons cannot 
DEVELOP their latent ability under wise 
guidance. Just as a person with an excellent 
voice must practise and study to bring out the 
pure quality that is recognized in a great field 
of competition, so can the writer be trained to 
develop his or her love of creation into sound 
technical paths and desirable subjects. “Stick- 
to-itiveness” is necessary, and the struggle 
for recognition often heart-breaking, but the 
writer who truly loves the profession in which 
he wishes to achieve a place, never loses any- 
thing by constant writing. In that he will ac- 
quire a “style” which in future work will be- 
come known as his very own. 


Frequently beginners may feel the dis- 
couragement that drains them of hope and with 
that discouragement they build up a false be- 
lief that he or she will have a long struggle for 
any recognition, even though the work itself, 
on which they have spent many hours, is of 
excellent quality. To those who may feel such 
discouragement I cannot be too strong in as- 
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suring them that just as an editor is quite as 
anxious to find a promising writer as that the 
writer is hoping to find that sympathetic edi- 
tor, so is any authors’ representative who is 
really interested in his or her profession quite 
as anxious to discover a talented and promis- 
ing young author as that author is to be dis- 
covered. 

For this reason an agent is of great use to 
any author who is fortunate enough to find an 
able, conscientious and appreciative represen- 
tative. The period that would be fraught with 
aimless writings and aimless attempts at market- 
ing, is changed into a period of constructive and 
intelligent criticism, as an agent knows the 
commercial markets and the various require- 
ments of those markets, be it magazine, syndi- 
cate, publisher or theatre, and he can direct the 
new writer for the market he or she wishes 
to reach. 

It is undeniably true that a good agent is 
definitely useful in the criticism he may give a 
manuscript, for he sees it objectively and as an 
editor or reader must see it. Often the writer, 
even the most successful one, is too close to 
his story to really see it as he or she has written 
it. The plot may be vivid in their minds and 
their characters may breathe of life in their 
own imagination, but many times they lose vi- 
tality on paper. It takes a third person, un- 
prejudiced and versed in the technical angles 
of the writing game, to point out weak spots 
or unsound psychology which would mar an 
otherwise splendid piece of work and make it 
unsaleable because of “spotty” writing. 

I have a strong personal conviction that if 
possible an author should refrain from telling 
his plots beforehand and so allow his agent 
to receive the same effect, surprise or “let- 
down” that the editor would receive when read- 
ing the manuscript. An agent will sometimes 
ask for a manuscript to be written and re- 
written, constantly building the author’s own 
particular and therefore valuable style of writ- 
ing, until the story appears to be ready for sale. 

Charles Hanson Towne wrote in his book, 
Adventure In Editing, “Unless a story is as 
good as an author can make it, what is the use 
of attempting to place it?” It only reaches 
the editorial desk to be read by overworked 
readers and rejected because of weak plot, poor 
characterization, or “underwriting.” Also, an 


author without the guidance of an agent who 
should make it his or her business to know, will 
often have a fine piece of work rejected simply 
because it is unsuitable to the requirements of 
the market to which he sent it. 

Just as a rubber salesman would not attempt 
to sell to a linen market, so a writer should not 
try to seil a pulp story to a “slick” magazine 
and vice versa. And even in the same class of 
magazines, though they will appear similar to 
the untrained eye, there is a very marked dif- 
ference when it comes to requirements and pol- 
icy. The authors’ representative will know that 
difference and will, in most cases, send the 
manuscript to the right market. 

To illustrate: I have had writers bring in 
manuscripts saying that they had read of an 
opening for that particular type of story in 
magazine. As a matter of 
fact, the demand has been supplied during the 
weeks that of necessity intervened between the 
time of the opening for a certain type of story 
and the publication of the periodical which had, 
of course, gone to press many weeks before 
publication date. In this way, as in others, the 
author is saved much time, energy, and dis- 
couragement, for the agent is notified when that 
demand has been filled and would not have 
wasted time sending further material of the 
type which had been requested weeks before. 

The statement is often made that no estab- 
lished agent will undertake to launch a new 
writer. It is one which should be taken with 
the proverbial grain of salt. True, there are 
far too many would-be authors in the world, 
alas! But on the whole if a person has talent 
and a real flair for writing, there are few agen- 
cies which will not give that writer attention. 
Given real ability with which to work, the av- 
erage agent who knows his job is only too happy 
to advise and give up a certain amount of time 
to get the new writer off on the right foot. 
NEW WRITERS ARE NECESSARY TO 
REPLACE THE ONES WHO PASS ON, 
CHANGE THEIR AGENT, OR CEASE 
TO BE PRODUCTIVE ENOUGH TO AL- 
LOW AN AGENT TO COUNT UPON 
A DEFINITE INCOME FROM THEIR 
WORK. 

Sometimes it is a long, hard pull, both for 
writer and agent, but if there is faith and loy- 
alty, (not to mention that sterling quality of 






































gratitude on the author’s part,) in the combina- 
tion, then sales are the invariable outcome 
ninety percent of the time. This, mind you, 
is where a writer shows real ability, receptive- 
ness and adaptability to what the agent can tell 
him or her of the market demands, taboos, re- 
strictions, etcetera: but on the other hand, it 
is incredible how many “would-be” authors 
exist. These “would-be’s” often decide to give 
up a paying job to “become an author,” and 
no more absurd idea was ever conceived. 

Writing should be an avocation until one 
has “arrived.” The old idea of writing in a 
garret on an empty stomach is worn out and 
no one really does good work under our pres- 
ent harried existence, when one is worrying 
over the rent and food. If they have it in them 
to write, they'll get it done somehow in off 
hours, for if the URGE is there, the material 
just must be put on paper. In that lies the proof 
of a real intended-to-be author. 

To go back to the cases of the “would-be.” 
They call frequently, tell everyone in the office 
about what they want or intend to write, spoil 
the story for the agent by telling each “if,” 
“and,” and “but” instead of writing it on paper. 
Then, having apparently gotten a vicarious 
thrill out of “letting off steam,”—and in so do- 
ing having wasted everyone’s time—they dis- 
appear for a time. Suddenly they turn up with 
a new story in their mind, the other having re- 
ceded into the dim, far past. By about the sec- 
ond or third visit not only the agent, but the 
agent’s secretary as well, has become wary, and 
the value of time given with no results looms 
large, so the welcome cools and the “would-be” 
who never produces, goes away quite convinced 
that “agents will not give new writers a chance.” 

It is true, and most regrettable, that some 
editors will not buy a serial for a first class 
magazine unless the author has a “name,” but 
on the whole editors WILL take good short 
stories by unknowns, and through the short 
story medium the newcomer can rise to the dis- 
tinction of being a “name” author. Or, if the 
writer does not do short stories, after one or 
two novels are published, the writer is no longer 
considered an unknown. 


Publishers are most fair about buying un- 
knowns where real merit is concerned, though 
the first one or two novels by a beginner are 
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rarely the ones which make money. A book 
contract usually calls for an option on the sec- 
ond and third books by the same author and 
by that time the publisher has an asset in that 
writer representing the outlay of a consider- 
able sum of money in the way of publicizing and 
advertising the author. Then they can both 
“go to town together.” 

All things being equal, a writer is wise to 
stay with the same publisher, for a growing 
friendship and comradeship generally ensues 
as the years go on, and the same applies to the 
retention of an agent who has expended energy, 
time, faith and words of advice by the ream 
by way of encouraging and helping a beginning 
writer. 

I feel I can safely speak for the smaller agen- 
cies in saying they do encourage new writers 
when they sense ability in the applicant, and 
the best thing an author can do is to send in 
material to be read and judged with a brief 
letter stating just what he has done, wants 
to do, etc., etc. The ones with real talent can 
be pretty sure of attention. In the case of 
persons living in the city, the agent will re- 
quest them to stop by for a personal interview. 
The submission of written material is really 
necessary to save the agent’s time and to give 
both something concrete about which to talk. 

Granted an assured sale and—as in the case 
of a book or play—a contract, already arranged 
by the author, the agent still has a place and a 
“reason for being,” as it were. For example: 
frequently—generally in fact—a gifted writer 
is a bad business person. The rights a maga- 
zine or a publishing house acquire are ex- 
tremely important and there are many loop- 
holes to avoid, some intentional on the part of 
the buyer, some unintentional and willingly 
turned to the author if he or she so desires. 
These are the things the agent knows and 
understands, assuming of course, the agent is 
one of experience, keen judgment and integrity. 

Would a check reading “All rts in Eng lan” 
mean anything to you? Actually, this is simple 
to some of the abbreviated terms placed on 
checks, which once endorsed and cashed, take 
from the author every possible by-product 
which his or her story may contain. In this 
particular instance the line really means “All 
rights in the English language.” 
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Assuming an author writes a short story 
which is a really good short story, and I mean 
by that one that has sound plot and action, that 
story can be sold for the following: One, first 
American and Canadian magazine rights; two, 
it can be enlarged into a novel; three, the re- 
print, syndicate or second rights (all of which 
are synonymous) can be sold; four, foreign 
rights, as for instance, English, Scandinavian, 
Italian, French, German; five, (leaving out the 
rare possibility that the story has already been 
turned into a novel) book rights in the way of 
inclusion in a collection or anthology; and last 
and—financially speaking—most important, 
PICTURE RIGHTS. 

In citing the foregoing, I can best apply it 
to a story which we sold about a year ago and 
that is one printed in the American Magazine 
entitled “The Failure” by Katharine Haviland- 
Taylor. It was sold to the movies and titled 
“One Man’s Journey,” but at the time the pic- 
ture sale was under way, two publishers spoke 
for it to be done as a novel and offered a con- 
tract. However, Miss Taylor did not care to 
work it over. 

Where novels are concerned, there are sev- 
eral of the finest and biggest publishers (and 
the adjective applies from the human stand- 
point as well as business), who give an author 
a contract asking for “first American and Can- 
adian book rights only” and they ask no other 
rights. By way of contrast, there are some 
publishers who make out contracts calling for 
a fifty percent share of the motion picture rights 
as property of the publisher. Any agent is 
against this practice, both from the standpoint, 
and the all-important one, of his author’s good, 
and also from the fact that the Authors’ League 
constantly protests and frowns upon this giv- 
ing away of authors’ rights. Really good 
agents should be well versed in the legal aspect 
of a contract, for even then they will some- 
times slip up despite their vigilance on behalf 
of their writer. On the whole, however, an 
agent is both useful and necessary, and saves 


even the most successful of authors a lot of 
unnecessary worry. 


I have never met the author who does not 
feel that the rejection of a story, over which 
he had worked hard and which he deemed 
commercial, is particularly discouraging right at 
the time of the creation of a new story. They 
prefer the bad news to go to their agent, who 
will not tell them at the wrong time. 


Even to the established writer who knows 
the markets and has even made the personal 
contacts which are so important, the agent can 
still be of great advantage. Having his fingers 
not only on the pulse of the public, but on the 
market as well, he discovers opportunities 
which the author might never find alone. A 
successful agent, one who is recognized by the 
editors and publishers, usually knows in ad- 
vance what type of material may be desired and 
he can often arrange assignments for his own 
clients. By having an active central office in 
constant contact with the literary fields he is 
in the position of doing business and represent- 
ing both the editor and the writer. Besides the 
fact that an agent can often secure better prices 
and more prompt attention for his clients, there 
is the distinct advantage of having a skilled 
intermediary in all personal and financial mat- 
ters between the author and the market. 


Somerset Maugham once told me that he 
could dine with his publishers in joy and com- 
fort only because he had an agent who did all 
the dickering and made all of the adjustments 
necessary between them. 


Occasionally, of course, authors receive 
offers from outside sources, but even then in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred cases that very 
author can and will benefit in the long run 
by letting his agent sift the matter for him and 
negotiate all terms. 


And so, quoting Miss Marbury again, “A 
GOOD authors’ representative, one who is 
really worthy of the name, should be a guide, 
a philosopher, and a friend.” 
































Done With Mirrors 


by HORATIO WINSLOW 


vacuum cleaner to remark to my wife, 

“Tt’s sorry I am to be forced and driven 
to tell you what will be breaking the heart in 
your body. And I'll not be coming again to 
this house, either.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mrs. O’Hanlon? 
It’s not the children, is it? Have they said 
something to hurt your feelings?” 

“My feelings! But it’s not my feelings— 
it’s yours. Whisper Whisper—every blessed 
day she comes; and though never yet have I 
set eyes on her, she’s always in there with him, 
chatting and talking and what not.” 

Mrs. O’Hanlon pointed dramatically in the 
general direction of the little room where my 
wife’s husband taps out words on a typewriter 
—words intended for the literary market. “She 
comes up there and there she stays.” 

“She? Who? When?” 

“When, is it! Every day and all day long! 
Before I come in the morning she’s in there 
with him already. And it’s himself so sly and 
crafty he always keeps the door locked. The 
morning long, till I go away at noon, they’re 
in there together. And I hear them talk-talk- 
talk while he taps-taps-taps on his writing ma- 
chine. Sometimes he curses and swears, and 
she snaps back at him like the tiger she is. 
And often it’s the same as if he was urging 
her to do something; and when she won’t be 
propositioned—saving your respect—then he 
laughs like a demon in the flames of hell. 
And to hear that laugh would turn your blood 
to freezing ice.” 

Mrs. O’Hanlon shook her head pityingly. 
“But you mustn’t take it too hard. Many’s 
the man who’s the like of that and I’ve had my 
experience and I wouldn’t wipe my feet on the 


YJ some Mrs. O’Hanlon shut off the 





(Not that it makes any difference, but the 
introductory incident of this article is not fic- 
tion, but fact; and the central character was 
none other than the writer himself.) 
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best of them. But listen, my dear: if he’s earn- 
ing good money, make him leave you—don’t 
you be leaving him.” 

This amiable warning was a waste of words. 
When first my wife discovered that her hus- 
band was able to write stories only when mut- 
tering to himself, she blanched. But, as other 
and more alarming symptoms failed to develop, 
she decided to bear up and let him go on mutter- 
ing. 

And my opinion is that most authors do their 
work in just this way. It’s part of the process. 
Of course, when, and if, they reach Hollywood, 
they stop muttering to talk out loud. This is 
because scenario writers who don’t learn to 
speak up in a clear resonant voice have to quit 
writing scenarios and go back to New York. 
But, for magazine and book publication, au- 
thors merely mutter. They mutter into their 
collars, if they have collars ; otherwise into their 
beards. And, if you happen to be in the vicinity, 
don’t think the author’s mutterings are ad- 
dressed to you or to any other incarnated be- 
ing, except himself. He is his own support- 
ing cast and the show is continuous. Should 
you chance to look at the right time—or the 
wrong time, depending on the state of your 
nerves—you may see him smile wanly at the 
empty air or wipe away a tear; or, if luck is 
against you, you will hear him laugh. But 
you are sure to hear him mutter. 

I well remember that morning when Mrs. 
O’Hanlon told all. I’d been writing about two 
of those delightful young people you meet so 
often in short stories but never in real life. 

Sonia was having a final scene with Roger; 
and, as I muttered and wrote the dialogue, I 
must have distinguished between Roger’s 
manly bass and Sonia’s sweetly husky contralto. 

“Roger!” (Tap-tap-tap.) 

“Please, Sonia.” (Tap-tap-tap.) 

“Won’t you forgive me, Rog?” (Tap-tap- 
tap.) 
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He was silent. (Tap-tap-tap.) 

“Rog, you—you don’t really believe I said 
that because I wanted to hurt you?” (Tap- 
tap-tap.) 

Oh, no! She didn’t say that because she 
wanted to hurt him. Oh, no! She said that 
to make him feel right. I’m asking you, buddy, 
do you know anything about women or don’t 
you? And right there I broke out into that 
demoniacal laugh. And Mrs. O’Hanlon heard 
it. There’s the whole story. 

Ordinarily when an author is hitting on all 
forty-two keys, nobody is deceived by his vo- 
cal accompaniment. At worst the listener will 
assume he is overhearing a somewhat labored 
dictation, with the stenographer supplying half 
of the material. It’s only when the author 
strikes a snag that the muttered dialogue sounds 
compromising to those on the far side of the 
keyhole. 


Take, for instance, the case of Roger and 
Sonia, right after Sonia has declared herself 
as above. What comes next? Well, if there’s 
anybody who doesn’t know what comes next it 
is the author himself. Involuntarily he begins 
to mutter, because experience has told him that 
muttering, if persisted in long enough, will 
get him what he’s after. 

“He looked at her . . . She looked at him 

. . They looked at each other . . . She 
was cross-eyed and he was cock-eyed, though 
nothing but pure whiskey had ever crossed his 
lips . . . I wish I was cock-eyed . . . I don’t 
like girls named Sonia. Why did I put a Sonia 
into this story, anyhow? . . . Still, if they 
aren’t named Sonia, you have to name ’em 
Sandra. It’s a union rule . . . Sonia stared 
at him . . . Hello, Sonia Soapsudski . . . 
To whom are you addressing yourself, tovarish? 

. . I’m talking to you, galubchik . . . Lay 
off that galubchik stuff, you big lug. You 
wouldn’t dare insult me, sir, if Jackovitch were 
only here, so choose your weapons; pick your 
arms. You got arms. I got arms. All God’s 
chillun got arms . . . Arms—isn’t there some- 
p’n there? . . . I'll say there’s somep’n there. 
Standard Happy Ending Number One is there 
—the clinch . . . Let’s see how it looks. (Tap- 
tap-tap.) “Roger took her in his arms. Some- 
thing wet his right cheek. He squinted at it. 
“Sonia, look! You're crying rainbows!”’” 


Well, don’t shoct the pianist: he’s doing the 
best he can. If they won’t eat bread, give ’em 
hokum. 

Of course muttering can degenerate into a 
mere bad habit which won’t get the author any- 
where. In the days when Sherlock Holmes 
was everybody’s favorite, there flourished a 
fine, upstanding young fellow who wrote de- 
tective stories for the better pulps. This young 
man’s detective, Dr. Garfax, was a good deal 
like Sherlock Holmes, but brighter. After the 
tenth story the doc became so bright that it 
took the author about four hours to figure out 
the various steps by which Dr. Garfax deduced 
that the man responsible for the cigarette ash 
was a Cantonese Chinaman with a glass eye who 
had been a Phi Beta Kappa at Cornell. 

As a result, the author grew to hate Dr. Gar- 
fax; and, though the doctor had degrees from 
Yale, Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge, Heidel- 
berg and the Sorbonne, whenever the young 
author began muttering he always had the doc 
answer back in thick Weber-and-Fields dialect. 

“Oudt of dot vindow I look undt r-r-right 
avay I see he iss a specialister in Fizzkyma- 
tology.” 

“Talk English, doc; talk English.” 

“Vot it iss vot it iss, huh? I don’t spik goot 
dot Inglich lengvich, huh? Lissden.” 

“T don’t want to listen.” 

“Schmalz, you vant me to get mad mit you? 
You vant me to gif you a goot hard slep vaunce 
again alretty? You vant me I should yell you 
my collich yell? Lissden. Ohne hast—ohne 
Rast—get a stick—get a br-brick—Collich of 
Fizzkymatology—Jersey City. T’ree tigers 
mit a giraffe!” 

Obviously, no fruitful deductions could come 
from this type of muttering and, in the end, 
the young man stopped writing detective stories 
and went back to his alma mater as an English 
instructor. Since then he has been very happy 
because, in the study of English you don’t have 
to deduce anything. It’s all been done for you 
long ago; and by experts. 

The young girl who thinks she would like 
to marry an author should be given a seat in 
a quiet corner of a room where one of the crea- 
tures is muttering away at his daily task. Such 
an experience might save her from ever having 
to answer the question, “And now, Mrs. X., 





























will you tell the jury why you pointed the auto- 
matic at your late husband and, after firing 
seven shots into vital parts, turned and threw 
his typewriter out of the window?” 

“Oh, what fun it would be,” thinks the young 
girl in her innocence, “to marry the charming 
fellow who writes those delightful stories. How 
nice to have him around the house! and Oh, 
wouldn’t the other girls be jealous to hear him 
always saying such sweet and witty things to 
me!” 

Little girl, little girl, beware while yet there 
is time. An author is about as sweet and witty 
and pleasant to have around the house as a 
South American anteater. And he doesn’t 
scatter wisecracks because he never put out an 
original wisecrack that wasn’t the result of 
prayer, anguish, and muttering—particularly 
muttering. He’s unable to improvise. He can’t 
even manage a simple retort when he needs it 
most. 

Suppose at a party somebody ups and says, 
“Your wife tells me you read her everything 
you write. Now I know why she’s so sad.” 
On hearing this, does the author snap back, 
“Aw, sit down and give your brain a rest?” 
Not he. His aim is to say it right and with 
the mot juste. And you can’t get the mot juste 
without a lot of muttering. Ask Flaubert. At 
the time he may stammer and stutter a bit; 
but he won’t really get busy until the next day, 
when he ought to be concentrating on some 
more commercial product. Let’s say it’s a little 
poem, whose proceeds will (or might) make 
the family grocer a happier man. 


“Not any flower — (tap-tap-tap) — that 
purples in the shade—(tap-tap-tap)—will lift 
its petals to the ambient moon—loon—lunatic 

. « People like that ought to be locked up. 
Now I know why she’s so sad . . . All right. 
Then I say, ‘Well, if I read her your stuff she’d 
go into melancholia.’ . . . No, not so hot. . . 
I'll say, ‘I always wondered why your first wife 
divorced you. Come on, now: didn’t you use 
to read her your stories?’ No, I guess it’s his 
first marriage at that . . . Now let’s see. What 
had I better say?” 


And so on, through the precious working 
hours ; with the author oblivious of the fact that 
he’s wasting time on a project which will re- 
main impracticable until and unless Professor 
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Einstein does a lot more work on the Fourth 
Dimension. 

There’s no doubt that this inability to find 
the right word without preparatory muttering 
has a great influence on the author’s personal 
life. If a girl says to him, “Oh, isn’t the moon- 
light wonderful !’”—he is thrown into a panic. 
He knows that on this particular occasion he 
can’t mutter along until he gets the snappy 
riposte one of his heroes would use; and he’s 
unable to make himself talk like folks and say, 
“You're telling me, baby!” Instinctively he 
falls back on Standard Happy Ending Number 
One with Clinch: which accounts for a lot of 
divorce actions involving authors. And there 
isn’t a doubt in the world that something like 
this explains Shakespeare’s marriage and 
Susanna. 

Mention of the Swan of Avon brings up a 
whole series of fascinating conjectures. If we 
could backtrack three hundred odd years to 
the right keyhole in Old London, the chances 
are we'd hear the scratching of a quill pen, 
mingled with something like this: 

“To be or cease to be . . . Two bees upon 
a cherry tree, With hay-nonny-nonny and a 
derry-derry-down; A knot there was in the 
cherry—hold on! That’s it. (Scatch-scratch- 
scratch.) ‘To be or not to be.’ At last I’m 
getting the feel of it. Ophelia, I feel ya... 
Nay, nay, sweet prince; be mannerly . . 
What, good my lass, you question me! Me, 
your liege lord! . . Aye, and marry come 
up, I question you . . . And what is your ques- 
tion? . . . When is a door, sweet prince, not 
a door? That—tee-hee-hee—is the question 

. . Got it! (Scatch-scratch-scratch.) “To 
be or not to be: that is the question’.” 

As I finish recording this doubtless veridic 
incident, I hear outside my door the piping 
voices and elfin laughter of unaware childhood. 

“Oh, mamma, papa’s muttering and playing 
his typewriter. Mamma, what does papa say 
when he mutters like that?” 


Ah, my chickies, it’s a little hard to explain. 
But, just as it wasn’t raining rain for the poet 
but violets and roses, so when you hear papa 
carrying on over his typewriter, don’t disturb 
him. For he’s muttering not words but shoes 
and woolen socks and little dresses and butter 
for bread and bread for butter and carrots. 








Grub Boulevard 


PART II 
ANONYMOUS 


In Part I the author's son, Henry, had just 
received a check from a big circulation maga- 
zine. His father advised him to stick to his 
job and entertain no inflated ideas about taking 
the world by storm but gave him helpful sug- 
gestions on how to keep on with his writing 
and obtain best results. 


Il that, however, applies only while 
A Henry is sticking by his steady job and 

writing on the side, as I so strongly ad- 
vised him to. So long as his job goes most of 
the way toward paying his rent and his grocery 
bills, he is, however capable, still an amateur. 
His friends may be aware that he writes and 
look for his things in magazines, and several 
editors will have an eye on him, but the great 
reading public, whose favor is essential to the 
professional, will be unaware that he exists. He 
will hardly be a resident of Grub Street at all, 
and most of its upper end will, as yet, be well 
beyond his reach. 

If Henry remains such an amateur, neither 
he nor I would have much reason to be dis- 
pleased. A hobby you can make money out of 
is a rare thing. But there will probably come 
a time, if he goes on developing, when the 
possibility of devoting himself entirely to writ- 
ing will be very logical. As he progresses out 
of danger of the flash-in-the-pan stage, he will 
be strongly tempted to go in for more and better 
work as only the professional can. Editors 
who have been buying his stuff will be particu- 
larly eager to help him blossom out at this point. 
It will take nerve for him to chuck a good job 
and the comforting expectation of a pay-check 
every week, rain or shine. I shan’t press him 
either way if that problem arises. But I shall 
be a little more proud of him if he has enough 
sense of adventure to throw his job over the 
windmill and tie his wagon exclusively to what 
his own brains and skill can turn out of a type- 
writer. 

From then on the sky is the limit. How much 


glory and cash he gets out of it depends on 
how much is in him that the public wants. He 
may get there by discovering a specialty of some 
kind—perhaps a character that the public takes 
to its bosom and is carried on to great cumu- 
lative effect through a whole series of stories. 
“Sherlock Holmes” is the classic example 
again. But many a highly successful writer 
has crashed through that way—E. W. Horn- 
ung with “Raffles” and George Randolph 
Chester with “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” 
and, just lately, Norman Riley Raine with 
“Tugboat Annie.” Such a character makes 
his or her creator far more valuable to editors 
right away. The reader looks in the same mag- 
azine for another story and that makes and 
keeps circulation. 

Or else Henry can dig up some background 
that appeals to him and that he knows and 
make it his private stamping-ground. Many 
of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s early tales were 
laid in hospitals, among nurses and doctors, 
a locale that she knew first-hand. There have 
been Margaret Deland’s “Old Chester” stories 
and Arthur Train’s tales of the legal profes- 
sion. Or perhaps Henry may be able to in- 
vent a new style that will make his stories stick 
out of the magazine pages like sore thumbs. 
Ring Lardner did that, and Octavus Roy Cohen 
and Sam Hellman and P. G. Wodehouse. All 
these examples are the biggest of big guns, of 
course, and Henry may never get within sev- 
eral miles of their neighborhood. But many 
a writer has found that prestige and popularity, 
and their necessary result, gold, lie down one 
or another of these specialized avenues. 

Not that there aren’t dangers to intemperate 
specialization. Once editors get the idea that 
the specialist can do nothing else, he’s hog- 
tied. Even if he feeis he has to break out in 
a fresh place to keep from going stale, they'll 
keep demanding more—quite rightly—letting 
the series lapse would cut off a lot of reader- 
interest. I have one client who once did ex- 
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tremely well as a specialist in stories about the 
Great War until the inevitable moment when 
war-tales were no longer acceptable to the read- 
ing public. He tried to get over into a more 
diversified line, but the editors would have 
none of the new product—he was labelled as 
a war-story man and so was outmoded. Finally, 
there was nothing for it but to give him another 
name and try the new stories out under a 
pseudonym. That worked miracles—story 
after story sold right away—and now he’s back 
in the highly prosperous class again. 

Name-changing is often resorted to under 
such circumstances. That was the bridge across 
which Frank Condon moved from the action- 
story field to general fiction. I remember one 
time when I read a story by John Barton Ox- 
ford in an obscure magazine and thought the 
story was worth a better market. So I wrote 
the author a letter suggesting that he let me 
try to place his stuff in more profitable out- 
lets under a pseudonym. Back came a prompt 
reply which started off : “But, my dear sir, John 
Barton Oxford is a pseudonym!” 


During this process of counting Henry’s 
chickens for him before they are hatched, I 
seem to have been insisting on his sticking to 
fiction for the reasons given above. But, once 
he is well into the ranks of well-known pro- 
fessionals, moving up Grub Street by easy 
stages, he can stray a little outside that field 
without damage. He’s an enthusiast about 
boats, for instance, and maybe he’ll be able 
to make articles out of his hobby to as profit- 
able a tune as Mary Roberts Rinehart has out 
of her camping expeditions and Albert Pay- 
son Terhune out of his collie kennels. It’s 
not impossible that a fiction writer will acquire 
such a taste for non-fiction out of these oc- 
casional adventures that he gives up stories en- 
tirely and turns into a biographer or an econo- 
mist, or something. There’s sport in that, and 
a steadier income perhaps. But it is necessarily 
a smaller income, and pretty well precludes 
you from the extraordinary returns, the really 
huge quantities of first-rate gravy, that oc- 
casionally come the fiction-writer’s way. 


These tremendous windfalls arise from the 
sale of what are professionally known as sub- 
sidiary rights, the uses fiction can be put to 
after its original publication. If one of his 
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stories happens to suit some movie-producer’s 
book, or if it is such a compelling best-seller 
that its title has a large intrinsic advertising 
value, Hollywood will take it and drop a lot 
of money in his lap for the privilege. In addi- 
tion, it’s not unlikely that somebody will figure 
he shows an ability to write directly for the 
movies, and along will come an offer to join 
the writing-staff of the studio. Very few au- 
thors ever refuse the kind of terms per month 
that accompany such offers, even in these lean 
times. I don’t see why any of them should. 
After all, they have nothing to lose—provided 
that they have long periods free for rest and 
independent work. Unless they do that, they'll 
find themselves drifting out of touch with their 
own markets, and, as soon as they fall out of 
the public eye, they lose most of the value that 
got them huge salaries in the first place. When 
their contracts come up for renewal, the terms 
will certainly take a dismaying nose-dive and 
they are faced with the dilemma of either re- 
turning to the independent fiction field under 
the handicap of being completely out of touch 
—or else staying on as just another Hollywood 
hack at a low figure. 


Fiction-writers can’t count on as much money 
from stage-dramatizations these days as they 
could twenty and thirty years ago, but even so, 
now and again, somebody puts a novel on the 
stage for a hit—and then the author has not 
only butter, but jam on his bread. Royalties 
from a theatrical success constitute one of the 
nicest presents that ever hangs on a Grub Street 
Christmas tree. Still, it puts me into a lather 
of fear whenever I think that one of my clients 
who is going beautifully in fiction, may get the 
notion of either dramatizing one of his own 
stories or writing a play. My fear turns into 
terror at the point where he gets a contract 
from a theatrical manager to do the job. That 
usually means that he fritters away a solid year 
of valuable working time chasing this insidious 
will-o’-the-wisp with very little return. For 
even a professional dramatist can seldom write 
his play and consider the job done. The old 
wheeze that plays aren’t written—they’re re- 
written—is gospel truth. And the chance of 
success, even if the script gets produced, is 
about one in ten. When the madness comes 
over one of our fiction-writers, the best I can 
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do is urge him to turn the story or plot over 
to a competent playwright, refuse to read the 
script, stay clear away from rehearsals, and not 
even go near the theatre until the thing has 
been playing a couple of weeks. If Henry 
makes a success as a fictionist and then ever 
starts casting sheep’s eyes at Broadway, I'll 
have him shanghaied and sent to Easter Island, 
where there aren’t any theatres to give him 
ideas. 

The radio is already beginning to be another 
source of luck-money for authors, although it’s 
nowhere near what it will be pretty shortly. 
In no time, that old line about the movies being 
“still in their infancy” will have to be trans- 
ferred to the broadcasting studio. But all these 
various ways of cashing in are little more than 
enticing things to dangle in front of authors’ 
noses at best. Either a given writer’s work 
has possibilities in one or another of these fields 
or it hasn’t. Somebody else does the deciding 
on that point, and all he can do about it is 
cash the checks if, as, and when, they arrive. 
With luck he’ll get his share. In the mean- 
time, he should allow nothing to distract him 
from the issue of writing the best he knows 
how. 

Still, as Henry’s father, I can’t just sit down 
and dope out what his chances are and what 
path he'll pursue if things go well. I have 
to think a good deal about what being a writer 
will do to him personally. Now that he’s sold 
that one story, I wouldn’t dream of trying to 
stop him, whatever dismal prospects I might 
see in the glass. But, as a matter of fact, they 
aren’t so dismal. Authors are my customers 
and my friends and my sole visible means of 
support, so I know them pretty well, and they 
aren’t a bad lot. 

Of course, Henry has heard enough shop- 
talk ’round the house ever since he was knee- 
high to have some idea that the literary life is 
by no means the happy-go-lucky bed of roses 
that the layman is apt to think it must be. But 
there are a lot of things he can’t realize until 
he hits them, although I’ve seen them happen- 
ing so often that they’re no news to me. 

I suppose a good deal of the writer’s per- 
sonal troubles come out of the unavoidable fact 
that he works at home. If he’s a bachelor, 
that doesn’t affect anybody else but whoever 


cleans up the place for him. But it gets in his 
own hair pretty badly all the same. The first 
thing he sees in the morning is the wide smile 
of the typewriter, suggesting that there are 
half a dozen things he’s planned to do and 
hasn’t done yet. That is also the last thing he 
sees when he comes in late. He never knows 
the relief that comes at five o’clock when you 
tell your secretary that that’s all for the day, 
and get your hat and coat and leave your job 
until nine the next morning. For the author 
every minute away from his desk seems ne- 
glecting his work, unless he can make himself 
stick to a strict schedule. He will have diffi- 
culty getting down to work—he’ll sharpen pen- 
cils, check paper and carbon, make sure the 
window’s shut, put the cat out, write letters, 
do anything to dodge beginning—and then, 
when he gets started, he’ll work on and on in 
a sort of wound-up frenzy and come to, as a 
client of mine once did, to discover he’d missed 
a long trip on a friend’s yacht by twelve hours. 


As I say, that sort of thing is bad enough for 
a bachelor. The married author is five times 
as badly off—in fact, more than one literary 
career has broken up more than one marriage. 
That is something for Henry to think about— 
or, rather, something for me to think about in 
worrying about Henry—because he already has 
his eye on a nice girl and I expect some news 
out of them almost any day now. For, suppos- 
ing Henry does eventually go in for writing ex- 
clusively, he may well want to write all night 
and sleep all day, the way Balzac did—he may 
want extra meals at outrageous hours—he will 
have to raise the devil if anybody interrupts 
while he’s working. His wife will never be 
able to make any definite social plans without 
the vague feeling that maybe Henry will be 
in the middle of a climax or something on 
that evening and flatly refuse to break into 
his work. I have known authors who tried to 
solve some of this problem by hiring an office 
in a skyscraper. But that’s expensive and lone- 
some. There’s no real answer to it except to 
hope that Henry’s girl is as sensible and intelli- 
gent as she looks. 


Just what kind of person makes the perfect 
wife for an author would take some studying. 
A wife who is either too intelligent or too dull 
is apt to make plenty of trouble. I’ve known 

















authors to stop writing for the reading public 
without knowing it and expend all their energy 
and imagination creating stories for the pri- 
vate likes and dislikes of the “best friend and 
severest critic” that books are so often dedi- 
cated to. Even when the author’s husband or 
wife is apparently a great help to the author, 
difficulties will crop up. A client of mine had 
a husband, intelligent and charming as they 
come, who was a great help in plot-construction 
for a long while—so long as she did the spade- 
work of idea-finding. But when her well of 
inspiration ran dry and she began to rely on 
him for suggestions, his notions didn’t suit 
her method at all and her sale-output fell to 
practically nothing. It wasn’t until the pair 
of them flatly recognized the situation and de- 
cided to let her work absolutely alone that 
success came back. And a dull husband or 
wife, who won’t listen with any spark of in- 
terest, to the author’s impassioned sketch of a 
brilliant new idea, is a source of standing irri- 
tation. 

Beyond that sort of personal problem, Henry, 
as a potential writer, will have to look forward 
to the dangers of over-inflated ego that come 
with big successes. The very fact of getting 
to the top may produce a stoppage of creative 
energy. An author I know secured a very 
generous contract with a fine magazine for 
future work—it was the just reward of bril- 
liant and well-sustained work—and then found 
that she was so self-conscious about her prom- 
inence and so impressed by these high prices 
that the new work refused to be done. I solved 
that problem by asking the editor to cancel her 
contract and pay only on a basis of judging 
her things on their own merits. As soon as 
she got worried about whether or not she could 
put the new crop across, she buckled down and 
did even better work than before. 

I suppose that sort of thing comes under the 
head of that much-abused word temperament. 
Temperament isn’t always a handicap. Every 
now and again a dash of kicking over the traces, 
coupled with real ability, will force recogni- 
tion quicker than it could be arrived at by philo- 
sophical spade-work. But then there are so 
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many cases like another friend of mine who 
got so uppish and unmanageable on the strength 
of a best-seller and a lot of following good 
work that editors and publishers couldn’t work 
with him at all. He was always right, and so 
he lost market after market and finally there 
came a time when no more first-class outlets 
were open to him. He can’t figure it out yet. 
His work is as good as ever these days and 
he can’t see why the publishing fraternity 
should refuse to allow the time or patience to 
bother with him. He can’t realize that even 
a top-notcher is anything but indispensable in 
the literary sea, where there are always a lot 
more fish than have been caught yet. 

Still, I’ve never been able to figure just where 
the margin lies between temperament and true 
sensitiviness, the sort of thing that crops out 
in the lack of self-confidence that authors are 
prone to. A good part of the time their antics 
are due to the way this feeling of what’s-the- 
use makes them lash out at people and things. 
Almost every writer has periods when he suffers 
torments from adverse criticism, when a re- 
jection sinks him to the uttermost depths of 
the Slough of Despond and he’s going to chuck 
this writing racket and get a civilized job run- 
ning a street-car. Naturally, he takes it out 
on critics and well-meaning, but blundering, 
friends and editors, who are merely trying to 
steer down the most valuable path. He 
wouldn’t be human if he didn’t. Sometimes 
that is the only way of staunching the deep 
wounds he has received. Writing is such a 
personal thing. 

Well, that’s Henry’s possible future all the 
way up the scale, from the lower end of Grub 
Street to where it turns into Grub Avenue, 
and maybe up to where it becomes Grub Boule- 
vard. I feel the way a baseball manager would, 
squinting through a knot-hole at his own kid 
out in the pitcher’s box warming up for a big 
game in a minor league. Of course, there’s 
room at the top. But to get there he needs 
speed—even more, he needs control—and most 
of all he needs the heart to burn ’em across 
the middle of the plate when the count’s three 
and two. 








Basic Principles of Fiction 


III The Amateur’s Most Persistent Blind-Spot 
by JOHN GALLISHAW 


n the fifteen years in which I have dealt 
[ve writers of stories, novels, and plays 

I have seen many of them progress from 
beginners to professionals. In the majority of 
instances, their progress has not been a steady 
upward climb. It has been a jagged progress, 
with swift ascents alternating with slow and 
discouraging plodding upon plateaus ringed 
in by precipitous cliffs which appeared to pre- 
sent no pathway upward. 

Round and round, backward, forward, the 
baffled writers tramped these plateaus seeking 
the upward path which they knew must exist, 
because they saw that other writers had reached 
higher plateaus. Then one day, in a moment 
of illumination they found a pathway upward 
whose existence they had hitherto failed to 
recognize or to which they had been blinded 
by their absorbed interest in a false trail 
that proved to be only a cul-de-sac. The true 
pathway lay masked by a thorny approach. 
To find it required a moment of illumination. 
Each of these moments of illumination marked 
the disappearance of some “blind-spot.” The 
new plateaus were plateaus of perception. On 
each such new plateau of perception, the writer 
remained until there occurred another moment 
of illumination removing another “blind-spot.” 

A writer reaches the high plateaus of percep- 
tion only when he has succeeded in ridding him- 
self of major “blind-spots.”” When he has no 
such “blind-spots” whatsoever, he has reached 
the peak, an achievement so magical that com- 
mon humanity speaks of such a one as a genius. 


The amateur’s most persistent “blind-spot” 
lies in a confusion in perceiving the true basic 
values in behavior. He is like the inexpert 
prospector who allows the glitter of iron pyrites 
to blind him to the existence of true gold. 

“All art is but seeing and telling.” The 
amateur’s telling is at fault, and will continue 
to be at fault exactly to the extent to which 
his seeing is faulty. This seeing, in turn, is 


dependent for its effectiveness upon a true per- 
ception of the values to be extracted from 
the material available. 

The raw materials of the fiction writer are 
manifestations of character as deduced from 
behavior. 


Ordinary ability in seeing is equipment 
enough for the layman. It is not enough for 
a writer. The writer’s eye must possess a spe- 
cial and professional combination of attributes 
uncalled for in the eye of the person not pro- 
fessionally interested in character. It is not 
enough that his seeing shall be photographic, 
like the camera’s lens; it must, additionally 
penetrate beneath the surface, like the X-ray. 


The “blind-spot” which most persistently op- 
erates to delay or defeat a writer’s upy-ard prog- 
ress toward the peak is the lack in perception 
which causes him to follow the path of photo- 
graphic seeing to a point where he disregards 
the fundamental necessity for X-ray seeing. It 
causes him to concentrate upon the surface on 
observable manifestations of behavior, and 
keeps him from realizing that his special and 
particular concern must be with the sentiments, 
emotions, or convictions, which set up urges to 
behave in one way rather than in other ways. 
The surface or observable manifestations are 
a necessary part of behavior: but they should 
be the spring-board from which the writer 
plunges into his true element: the inner springs 
of thought and feeling from which all observ- 
able behavior emanates. The natural result 
of photographic seeing is photographic telling. 
This, unfortunately, bears such a close surface 
resemblance to X-ray telling as to constitute a 
“blind-spot” which keeps the inexpert analyst 
forever upon the same low plateau of perception 
absorbed in following a path which can lead 
only to a cul-de-sac. 


A friend of mine, an enthusiastic but inex- 
perienced golfer, motoring along a Connecticut 
highway came to a golf “driving-range.” It 
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might be a good idea,” he said to his companion, 
an expert golfer, “for me to get out on one of 
these places and practice.” The friend shook 
his head. “It’s just a swell way,” he said, “to 
ingrain faults into your system.” 

He recognized that practice alone is not 
enough; indeed it may be harmful if it builds 
up a wrong facility. 

The amateur writer thinks too much about 
writing: instead he should be thinking about 
his material, and sharpening his perception of 
values to remove his “blind spots.” So that 
when he practices he builds up the right facili- 
ties. 

What appears to be ineffective telling is really 
ineffective seeing, or rather incomplete seeing; 
he focuses upon certain material through a sin- 
cere misunderstanding. He is not blind; rather 
he is like a man partially blinded, groping 
toward a gleam of light. He understands that 
a fictional narrative is intended to present a 
record of the responses of an actor to a central 
“situation” or state of affairs. In a very gen- 
eral way, he comprehends that these responses 
shall stem from a centralizing inner disturbance 
which makes the actor wish to change the “sit- 
uation” or state of affairs. But he sees this 
inner disturbance as only vaguely connected 
with the observable responses. He does not 
perceive.that this disturbance is only one phase 
of a complete response of which the observable 
phase or action is the complementary phase. In 
analyzing the work of competent professionals, 
he finds a great mass of material which would 
seem to bolster up his conviction that only the 
observable phase of responses needs to be pre- 
sented. He is honestly confused. 


That an inexpert analyst should be so con- 
fused is not extraordinary. His confusion 
comes from a failure to recognize the funda- 
mental difference between a technical device, 
and a basic principle. 

It is a basic principle that all fictional narra- 
tives present a record of responses. An obvious 
corollary to this is that there can be no response 
without a justifying stimulus. The psychologi- 
cal sequence of stimulus-response is easily 
recognizable, during the process of “seeing” 
as well as during the process of “telling.”” Those 
values the veriest amateur can perceive. When 
the amateur writer observes life in terms of this 
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sequence, the next stage of his progress in per- 
ception of values is easily charted. He sees 
life as consisting to a large extent of oral inter- 
change between individual, and sometimes, 
though less frequently, of physical interchange. 


When he begins to analyze the presentation 
or the “telling” of professionals, he sees that 
a stage presentation approximates his “seeing” 
of life most closely. Here, too, he finds a large 
proportion of oral interchanges. 


Reasoning from these two observations, it 
is not to be wondered at that he concludes that 
a representation of life which is made up of 
oral interchanges must be convincing. The 
playwright, it would appear, uses them almost 
exclusively. Turning to short-stories, his eye 
is caught at once by the proportion of oral inter- 
changes. In books, this is not so apparent, if 
they are novels ; although if they present merely 
“long-stories,” the proportion of oral inter- 
change is likely to be large. 


Proceeding a little further with this analysis, 
he will add to his findings the conclusion that 
oral inter-changes in real life and upon the 
stage are accompanied by pantomimic be- 
havior ; smiles, frowns, sighs, and various ges- 
tures help make the audience aware of the in- 
ner disturbances which find eventual expres- 
sion in observable behavior. And so, the grop- 
ing writer is able to formulate for himself a 
working principle. He says “A convincing rep- 
resentation of responses is a combination of 
pantomimic action and of speech.” 


It is as if a man kept his hands over his eyes, 
but was beginning to spread his fingers slightly 
apart, to peek. His blind spot is not now so 
large as it was formerly ; a little light is thrown 
upon the object; but only upon certain aspects. 
The whole hand must be removed before there 
is complete “seeing.” 


Speech and act are inseparable from the in- 
ner disturbances which precede them and 
which furnished the “drive” which sets them 
in motion. A “blind-spot” in regard to this 
fundamental principle is persistently evident in 
the manuscripts of the amateur. Because of 
this “blind-spot” his “telling” presents a wrong 
value which is a natural result of his faulty 
“seeing.” While he believes he is “thinking in 
terms of fiction,” he is really thinking in terms 
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of one value only, that being the observable 
phase of behavior. 

Unfortunately, observable behavior is often 
misleading. It is true that the observable phase 
of a response is the outward and visible expres- 
sion of an inner urge and is a definite clue to 
that urge. Yet it is equally true that the ob- 
servable phase of a response may be “conceal- 
ment” behavior, and be a completely mis- 
leading clue as to the real thought or feeling of 
the actor. Again, an actor’s eventual observ- 
able behavior may be a truthful expression of 
an urge to behave in a certain manner; yet it 
may be a triumph of a repressive urge over 
the instinctive or impulsive one felt upon first 
becoming aware of the stimulus. To present 
only this final observable phase of the response 
is to ignore the basic task of a writer which is 
to present all pertinent phases of a response. 
This requires X-ray seeing which is ordinarily 
referred to as “insight.” The only warrant that 
any person has to assume the title of “author” 
is the possession of this “insight.” 

“Insight” means literally, to see inside. Ob- 
servable behavior is an opaque wall. The 
reader cannot see within this wall without the 
help of the writer. But whenever he becomes 
one of the audience at a play, or the reader of 
a short-story or of a novel, he expects to have 
his curiosity satisfied in regard to what goes on 
behind that opaque wall. 

The moment of illumination which removes 
this persistent blind-spot comes when a writer 
of a short-story or a novel recognizes the es- 
essential difference between those interchanges 
which are devices of an author to convey infor- 
mation, and those true interchanges which are 
the natural expression of dramatic conflicts 
between an actor and defeated urges from with- 
out or within. 

In the first kind the writer has adopted a 
device of the playwright for presenting stimuli. 
To the inexpert analyst they have all the ap- 
pearance of true responses. 

But the expert analyst begins his analyses by 
distinguishing at once between the central re- 
sponding actor and all other actors whom he 
classifies as stimulating actors. Interchanges 


between stimulating actors may consist entirely 
of observable behavior. But it must be so 
transparently indicative of the inner urge which 
actuates it that interpretation is unneccessary. 

The moment, however, that a responding ac- 
tor is exposed to the behavior of a stimulating 
actor the reader is concerned with the special 
meaning of that observable behavior as it is 
interpreted by that central responding actor. 
Does a phrase altered by the stimulating actor 
have some special and personal significance for 
him at the moment? If so, does it set up some 
urge, or does it act as a repressive counter urge? 
Is there any prolonged conflict between these 
urges before the victorious one is expressed in 
visible pantomime and speech or action? 

A true concept of a task is necessary to an 
effective accomplishment of that task. To a 
writer effective accomplishment can come only 
when he sees his task truly and sees it whole, 
unblurred by blind-spots. He must begin with 
the recognition that a fictional narrative is the 
record of the disturbances of a central respond- 
ing actor who is obsessed with the desire to 
change an existing unsatisfactory condition into 
one which he believes will be satisfactory or at 
least tolerable. The only observable behavior, 
therefore, with which a writer is concerned is 
observable behavior which is the outgrowth of 
that disturbance. , 

The inexpert author remains upon his plateau 
of partial achievement because he focuses his 
attention upon the observable phase of be- 
havior. The expert begins by thinking of the 
disturbance phase. 

Consequently the expert knows that an inter- 
change which includes no record of disturbance 
cannot be used except as a presentation unit to 
make the reader aware that the central respond- 
ing actor has cause to adjust himself to a new 
crisis. Therefore, he does not offer such a 
“device” interchange when he should offer the 
dramatic interaction of clashing forces which 
is the only real justification for soliciting the 
reader’s interest in a fictional narrative. 

In all fictional forms this applies. The fail- 
ure to recognize it constitutes the struggling 
writer’s most persistent blind-spot. 














Writing For Scribnetr’s 
by HARLAN LOGAN 


called up Thomas Cleland, artist and de- 

signer, at his studio in lower Fifth Ave- 
nue. The editors wanted a new format for 
the magazine, one which should be rich and 
beautiful. 

The text should be easy to read, the pages 
pleasing to the eye. Stories and articles should 
be enhanced in interest through the use of 
color, modern photography, and art work of 
the highest type. There was to be a cover in 
four colors. As for story illustration, the edi- 
tors felt very strongly that no fiction magazine 
today was doing the job as it should be done. 
There was too much sex and not enough art 

. such were a few of the ideas given Mr. 
Cleland to think over. He said he would start 
work at once, and he did. 

The editors are modestly proud of the cur- 
rent issue, but it is only a step in the direc- 
tion Scribner's is moving. There are still a 
few kinks to be ironed out . . . and they will be. 

In appearance the magazine has been changed 
radically ; editorially it remains much the same. 
Scribner's will continue to publish only that 
work which bears the stamp of talent and in- 
tegrity. New writers will be encouraged, as 
in the past, and they will be free to say what 
they think. The same goes for readers, as of 
yore. If there are things you don’t like about 
the magazine, please let us know about them. 
Our editors make no claim to infallibility. 

That these changes have actually taken place 
and are not mere figments of the editorial imagi- 
nation is evidenced by the stream of letters 
which is pouring into our offices. We have 
been accused of turning a once sedate maga- 
zine into a tabloid, and have been denounced 
bitterly by some librarians for changing our 
page size in the middle of a volume, and have 
been lauded by others for producing a read- 
able magazine. Perhaps our most touching 
complaint came from a maiden lady who wrote 
that she wished to cancel her subscription be- 


Sci time ago the editors of Scribner's 
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cause the new magazine was too heavy to read 
in bed. 

Physical changes are not of great importance 
to writers, but editorial adjustments are. First 
and most important on our new program is 
our plan to double or triple the number of short 
stories. We plan to print from four tg seven 
stories each month. Fully two-thirds of these 
are the work of new or little-known authors. 
Each month we print in a department called 
“Scribner’s Presents” a story by an author who 
has never before appeared in a magazine of 
national circulation. Each of these stories is 
illustrated by a new artist, and whatever the 
literary and artistic shortcomings of this de- 
partment may be, it should be of marked value 
in introducing fresh, vigorous writing and 
drawing. 

I often hear people speak of “the literary 
story.” If by that they mean the type of story 
now being published by Harper’s and The 
Atlantic, then I can say we admire literary 
stories, and expect to publish them as we have 
in the past. But we do not plan to stop with 
stories which, in all but rare instances, have 
a marrow appeal because they lack structure 
and situation interest. 

We believe there is a story which lies some- 
where between the literary and the big circula- 
tion story. This story may be subtle or it may 
be naive, but it must contain strong character 
and situation interest. There may be violent 
action or none, but there must be an emotional 
impact for its author that will have meaning 
for its readers. We don’t like amorphous, 
meandering stories, although we sometimes 
print them because when we must choose be- 
tween them we prefer the plotless to the char- 
acterless story. 

I have said that we believe there is middle 
ground lying between the slick and the quality 
magazines. There are times when we begin 
to doubt this. Weeks may pass without our 
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The Dutch Uncle on 


hy don’t my stories sell? Persons 
\ \) who are writing and not selling what 
they write ask this question constantly. 
There are reasons, of course—numerous rea- 
sons why stories bring rejection slips instead 
of payment checks. Disregarding the definitely 
inferior story—that type of yarn which is hope- 
less from several obvious points of view—let 
us consider some of the reasons that influence 
editors to make decisions which are unfavor- 
able to the writer. Judging by the unpublished 
manuscripts of writers trying to sell, there are 
three outstanding reasons why their work fails 
to find its way into print. This is not an un- 
founded statement. A careful analysis of hun- 
dreds of stories shows that they are refused 
because of one or more, or probably all, of the 
following reasons : 


Lacking in Importance 
Lacking in Drama 
Lacking in Convincingness 


A story is lacking in importance when it fails 
to present something that is new or significant ; 
when the plot is outmoded and reminds the 
reader of many other stories he has read; when 
there is no freshness of approach, in either sub- 
ject matter or style; when conventional char- 
acters are placed in conventional situations and 
allowed to work out their problems in a conven- 
tional manner; when an author shows lack of 
originality by the fact that he is simply re- 
writing in his own words stories of others which 
have made an impression upon him; when the 
writer writes of commonplace things in a com- 
monplace way; when the story does not make 
an emotional or intellectual appeal, either con- 
sciously or subconsciously, to the reader. 


The mere fact that we are living in a world 
of rapid change is sufficient cause to realize 
that the lives of individuals in general are likely 
to be full of interesting situations. There- 
fore, we demand that the things we read be 
as interesting as the lives we lead. As an ex- 
ample of this, a young woman leading a rea- 


Points and Problems 


sonably interesting life, was asked to pass 
judgment on half a dozen short stories of 
mediocre quality which appeared in several of 
the commercial magazines. She read them 
and said that she didn’t care for any of them. 
She was asked to state her reasons as honestly 
as she could, and, after some deliberation, she 
replied, “Why should I enjoy reading about 
persons who do less interesting things than 
I do myself?” . . . Writers should consider 
this seriously. Thousands of persons in the 
present day are leading lives of real interest; 
when these people read, they want to read about 
things which present situations equally as in- 
teresting as the situations in their own lives. 
It is quite unlikely that you could interest a 
boy of fourteen in a story written for a child 
of six. He has outgrown the six-year-old’s 
story. Likewise have we, in our more mature 
way, outgrown the fiction that savors of com- 
monplaceness, superficiality, triteness, melo- 
drama, sentimentality, artificiality, and the 
whole school of thought and human behavior 
that belongs to a period less interesting than 
ours. 

This does not mean that we are interested 
only in contemporary things. We are equally 
interested in the past, and the significant and 
important things of the past. But a writer 
writing about the past should not allow his 
method of approach also to be in the past. We 
want our literature, regardless of its period, 
to be expressed with the full vigor of today. 
We do not want the minds of those who write 
about a previous period to be stifled by the 
period they write about. We do not want to 
think that if a person is writing about the nine- 
teenth century, his general perspective belongs 
to the nineteenth century also. If we feel that 
we are offered the past by a writer who has 
not kept abreast of the times, it is quite prob- 
able that we will not attach a great deal of im- 
portance to what he says. 


It is evident that lack of importance in writ- 
ing may apply to various conditions. Probably 
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the most significant of these conditions is the 
fact that the writer simply has nothing to write 
about. It may be that his book background 
and his personal experience are so limited that 
he believes he is writing about things that are 
important when in truth his expression is super- 
ficial. It is well for persons attempting to write 
to realize that if they do not have an adequate 
book background, and if they have not had 
broad experiences with life in the full sense, 
they cannot expect to become writers. Books 
give us knowledge and life teaches us to grow 
up. Without knowledge, and without a ma- 
tured point of view, we lack the fundamental 
essentials to successful authorship. It is this 
inadequacy that keeps many of us from writ- 
ing anything of importance. 

It is often the case that a story is potentially 
important, but, because of its manner of presen- 
tation, its importance is obscured. The impor- 
tance of a story is obscured when the story is 
lacking in drama. Thousands of stories writ- 
ten by beginning writers have this fault. In- 
stead of developing a story through dramatiza- 
tion, through scenes which definitely show the 
characters acting out the plot of the story, an 
inexperienced writer is likely to give his work 
a treatment that is too narrative. Instead of 
“showing” the events which make up the story, 
he “tells” the reader that the events take place. 
The short story should give the impression that 
the reader is sitting in a theatre watching a 
play enacted on the stage. The short story 
should not impress the reader with the fact 
that he is being “told.” The straight narrative 
approach prevails entirely too often in the 
stories of beginning writers. The following, 
taken from actual stories written by inexperi- 
enced writers, are examples of straight narra- 
tive development and show, not only poor writ- 
ing, but lack of dramatization. 

“Sally knew that when Philip called that 
night he would propose. And she was not mis- 
taken. All his former shyness was gone, and 
he told her with all the fire of his nature that 
he loved her. Not once had she ever doubted 
her feeling for him, and now, as he held her 
close against him, she knew there never could 
be anyone else. When he had left, and their 
marriage was set for the first Sunday in June, 
she believed no one in the world had ever 
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been as happy as she. The weeks that followed 
were the grandest she had ever known, and she 
thought it would be like this always. But 
gradually she saw a change in Philip’s atti- 
tude. She wasn’t sure of it at first, but when 
she questioned him about it she knew she was 
right. Philip had begun to grow tired of her 

The story from which the above example is 
taken goes on in this rambling fashion simply 
“telling” what happens instead of “showing” 
it happening. The person who wrote this story 
has practically no knowledge of the value of 
drama. And this criticism applies to many 
persons learning to write. Short story writing 
is not merely relating events; it is cre- 
ating pictures in which the characters take an 
active part in bringing about a solution of the 
story’s problem. 

The following is another example of an in- 
cident that should be dramatized instead of 
written narratively : 


“On the third day Martin reached the Great 
Black River. He knew no white man had ever 
been there before. He pushed ahead, keeping 
due east. When the great orange sun dropped 
behind the fringe of hills, he experienced a 
feeling of dread. The shadows were sinister. 
Suddenly one of the blacks came up, gesticulat- 
ing wildly. Martin soon discovered the rea- 
son for the fellow’s fear. A tribe of rival 
blacks were encamped on the opposite shore. 
It was not long until it was seen that warfare 
was imminent. The rival blacks were the first 
to attack. They pushed out in rough canoes, 
literally hundreds of them, all armed with 
spears. Martin and his men used rifles. Soon 
the shots were hissing through the air. The 
fracas did not last long, for the rival blacks 
knew they were beaten. Martin pressed on 
again, still bearing due east.” 

Observe that the last four sentences of this 
paragraph dispose of the incident in a most 
casual and undramatic way. There is oppor- 
tunity for a definite dramatic scene, yet the 
author makes nothing of it. Those who fail 
to appreciate the importance of dramatization 
in short story writing will find that their stories 
seek publication in vain. 

A further reason for stories bringing rejec- 

(Continued on Page 360) 
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LIFE AND HARD TIMES OF A SEMI-PRO 
by M. R. Rosene 


n the days of the late NRA when my amateur 

standing was unsullied by an editorial check I 
knew how many types of writers there were— 
just two, the amateur and the professional. The 
amateur was above mere money, and the profes- 
sional invariably made a comfortable living for 
his sales. When the amateur became a profes- 
sional he did so by a process so simple it com- 
pared in ease and swiftness with the development 
of a tadpole into a frog. 

I submitted my first manuscript in February, 
1934. It came back, but the fourth one sold and 
so did the sixth, and I kept the proportion up for 
a year. Before I got to thinking of myself as an- 
other Bedford Jones, I added up my writing in- 
come, and got a total that would have made a 
share-cropper giggle. By this time the tadpole 
had not only matured but had become a father. 
Obviously, something was wrong. 

I was selling fairly well for a novice, and I was 
getting paid for every word of it, but I wasn’t 
making any money. Of course my rates were low. 
But the main fault rested with output. I wasn’t 
turning out nearly enough stuff. I discovered right 
then that the ex-amateur’s chances of going pro 
depend largely on his talent for mass production; if 
he can grind out a regular thousand words per day 
there is hope for him. Apparently there was no 
hope for me. I had sufficient leisure but no fa- 
cility. The simple yarns I was trying to produce 
came hard. 

I was no longer an amateur, but I was not yet 
professional. It struck me that I was a semi-pro, 
resident in the literary limbo. And now, three 
years after my first sale, I am still only a semi-pro. 
The original tadpole, dead at last of old age, is 
a great-great grandfather. 

My trouble was lack of facility, mere arithmetic 
stated in terms of thousands of words. My first 
sallies, it is clear to me now, were lucky. I knew 
nothing. I had absolutely everything to learn. 
Mass production under such a condition was trans- 
parently impossible. 

The root of my trouble lay in the lack of intel- 
ligent direction—indeed, of any sort of direction— 
while I was still an amateur. Like most amateurs, 
I was splendidly, colossally ignorant. I knew no 
writers, frequented no amateur groups, read no 
technical magazines or books, and prided myself 
on isolation. I had no idea how a prepared manu- 
script should look; in fact I went four years with- 


out even thinking to send one out. I had no de- 
sire to get into print because I could not possibly 
conceive being in print. 

The best way to gauge the amperage of an ama- 
teur is to ask him a couple of questions: 

(1) Ask him why he started to write. 

(2) Ask him why he sent out his first manu- 
script. 

Well, I started to write because I liked the 
rattle of typewriter keys, and the ting of the little 
bell at the end of the line. When I was sixteen, 
I went to work in a place where there was a type- 
writer. That venerable machine fascinated me, 
and as soon as I scraped ten dollars together, I 
bought one like it. I began to write, incredible as 
it may sound, because I enjoyed the mere operation 
of the machine. I was not bemused by gaseous 
inspiration, or by the obscure promptings of my 
subconscious. I wrote because I liked the way the 
words lined up on white paper. 

I spent four years in the amateur dog-house, 
during which I filled a few notebooks—now all 
happily destroyed—with puerile essays and aphor- 
isms, unfinished short stories, and unintelligible 
verse. I wrote only for myself. I was unable to 
visualize an audience. I was an amateur of purest 
ray serene. 

In my last year I discovered that I was Ernest 
Hemingway, and I wrote a dozen stories in the 
I-said-he-said-oh-yeah vein. Now I began to see 
an audience. When an amateur makes a mental 
picture of a subscription list, or an editor, or even 
his Aunt Emma, he is lost. The pro-bug has 
bitten him. 

I was bitten but I didn’t know it. 

Then I read somewhere an account, by T. S. 
Stribling, of his beginnings as an author; when he 
was a young man in New Orleans he wrote Sun- 
day School stories. I was beginning to tire of my 
career as Hemingway II, and those words touched 
a vital spot. I, too, decided to write Sunday 
School stories. 

Surprisingly enough I had sufficient native wit 
to investigate the neighborhood newsstand. I 
found there a copy of THE WRITER, and distilled 
from it a list of available markets, and eventually 
I possessed a bale of sample copies, which I 
studied, analyzed, and reread until they were dog- 
eared. My fourth and sixth stories, as I have 
said, sold, and for a few days I was exalted into 
professional status. 


I stumbled out of the amateur ranks because 
I happened upon T. S. Stribling and a copy of 
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THE WRITER. That was my first bit of intelli- 
gent direction, a necessity for any amateur who de- 
sires to escape his bracket. The leaven began to 
work. I caught a few realistic glimpses of the writ- 
ing racket, and the realism did not totally scare me. 
I discovered obscure periodicals which paid money 
for stuff which I was able to write, but which 
hitherto I had not thought of writing. I saw that 
people were being published who were no further 
along in development than I was, except that they 
aimed better. I absorbed the first elements of 
the subtle and profitable art of slanting. 


As a semi-pro I had two jobs to do before I had 
a chance to cease being a semi-pro. First, I had 


to improve my quality. Second, I had to shove up 
production. 


In my first sales I discerned a staggering pro- 
portion of luck. Although appreciative of the 
favors of the divine goddess, I felt it wise to reduce 
the element of luck as a deciding factor in sales to 
a minimum, by writing more skilfully and with 
greater care. I had to learn a lot of things which 
I had neglected as an amateur. That took time, 
and work, and sales were not always the reward. 
But my sales percentage soared to fifty in 1935, 
and oozed a bit higher in 1936. Whenever I feel 
like patting myself on the back I take a look at 
the gross income, and reflect that the Federal Tax 
Bureau has so far shown no interest in me. 


I could extend these memoirs indefinitely, but 
even as I write this, the touching farewell to my 
semi-pro days, I am in the midst of a great cam- 
paign which, I hope, will lift me into the ranks of 
the humbler pros by giving me an income equal 
to that of an elevator girl, or a prune and ginger 
snap salesman. I have quadrupled my output, and 


steam is beginning to escape from seams in the 
boiler. 


The semi-pro is a financial cripple, but outside of 
this he enjoys a placid existence. He makes his 
little discoveries, and he achieves his little tri- 
umphs. I found out that I wasn’t a born fiction 
writer. I didn’t get a kick out of writing stories, 
and they certainly didn’t sell worth a hoot. Strange 
to say this discovery did not make me sad. On 
the achievement side, for instance, I picked up 
a little grammar, and a few rules of punctuation, 
of which I was previously as ignorant as a Zulu, 
and of which I am now no more ignorant than 
the average Ethiopian. 


When a manuscript fails to come back from an 
editor, and in its stead I receive the smaller en- 
velope of acceptance and sometimes even a check, 
I am struck as by a miracle. I cherish the uneasy 
feeling that I have put a fast one over on an inno- 
cent editor. 


I can’t imagine a pleasanter sensation than that. 
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I COVER THE BOULDER CONFERENCE 
by Osie Blackwell Wilson 


he seventh writers’ conference was held in 

Boulder, Colorado, from July 27 to August 
14th. The staff consisted of some thirteen or 
fourteen visiting authors and editors. The confer- 
ence was pointed for the beginning or unpublished 
writer. More than a hundred full attendants were 
enrolled and perhaps that many more partial mem- 
bers were present. 

It is altogether impossible for me to summarize 
the courses of instruction as given by this very 
able staff. Nor do I consider it necessary. You 
can get the same information at home from writer’s 
magazines and from good textbooks on writing. 
There are some things, however, that I, a beginner, 
got at this cenference that I couldn’t get at home. 
I will touch first upon these staff lectures and then 
show you how the whole thing related to me in 
point of learning profit. 


Sylvia Chatfield Bates, formerly Fiction Editor 
of the “Woman’s Home Companion,” was leader 
of the workshop group in short story. Miss Bates 
gave us a year’s work in three weeks. I considered 
her orientation of the beginning writer particularly 
good: There are certain tests, she says, which one 
may apply to himself to discover whether or not 
he can be a writer. The first is enjoyment, but 
the enjoyment of writing doesn’t necessarily mean 
anything. Because one likes to write doesn’t mean 
he will succeed; writing for him may be an escape 
from unpleasant reality. Some of the best writers 
do not like to write. Unless you have persistence 
you will not survive. Discipline: If you flinch at 
revision then you are not a writer. The real artist 
always has a certain integrity, spontaneity, inno- 
cence of art. Be sure that you are not a poseur, 
or a false artist. He is always vain, loves to live 
in an attic and pose as a martyr. At first you will 
write to please yourself but eventually you will 
write to please someone who is not your friend. 
The unpublished genius is the rarest thing on 
earth. Arrange your life for writing on the side. 
Don’t give up your job until you make as much 
on writing as you make on your job. Whether 
your job is closely related to writing or far re- 
moved from it is immaterial. There are advan- 
tages both ways. McFee got as far away from 
publications as he could. There are certain ad- 
vantages, however, in being in an editorial office 
and in reading incoming fiction. There you will 
see that people are all writing about the same 
things. In answer to a query at this point Miss 
Bates gives us a list of the things most commonly 
written about. Here they are: mortgage on the old 
farm; wills, letters hidden in old drawers; the old 
person at home about to be sent to an institution; 
and the Cinderella plot. Then she continued her 
sermonette: Time—Give up all your pursuits that 
are meaningless—the thieves of your time. You 
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ought to give up all responsibilities that are not 
yours. This doesn’t mean that you will give up 
vital friendships or refrain from knowing the people 
around you. Don’t give up explorations. Pick 
out the pursuit that feeds you. 

Ethics: Be careful about using real episodes 
from life. It’s all right to use them but be careful 
that they are disguised so that the people concerned 
will not recognize them. It isn’t polite to betray 
the confidence of a friend or relative. Be thoughtful 
of professional secrets. _In a later discussion sev- 
eral members admitted having gotten into trouble 
over these very self-same points. 

Miss Bates was assisted by Martha Foley, co- 
editor of Story. Miss Foley refused to be im- 
pressed by long arduous patterns of writing or 
techniques but admitted that she had arrived at a 
technique of her own by process of evolution. The 
conference supported a manuscript bureau to which 
members could submit their work. The manu- 
scripts were read by the visiting authors and edi- 
tors, and if a work showed promise the owner was 
then given a conference with one or two or three 
of the lecturers. I had one with Martha Foley 
but not because of my work. It went something 
like this: 

Martha with her inimitable smile: “I hope you 
don’t mind if I bawl you out?” 

“Not at all,” I said. 

“You're the girl that told us that perfectly swell 
story in the living room last night.” She slammed 
my manuscript down on the desk. “And yet you 
hand in a piece of tripe like this!” 

She consulted my autobiography briefly and 
pointed out the fact that I have had rich experiences 
and a large field of material to draw on for my 
writing. “Have you ever used any of this?” she 
inquired. 

“No,” I said. “It’s commonplace stuff. It lacks 
glamour.” 


“You go home,” she said. “And write about 
your Podunk. Write about it the way you tell 
about it. Write your story as if you were telling 
it to an intimate friend!” 

She looked at my manuscript. “This,” she said, 
“has been authored. It’s a bag of tricks. No edi- 
tor will read past this red dress in the second para- 
graph. He already knows your story! More than 
anything else you need to forget about techniques!” 

Back to Miss Bates and her short story. A great 
deal of emphasis was laid on stream of conscious- 
ness writing, and the proletarian short story, not 
especially by Miss Bates, but the whole tenor 
seemed to be in this direction. Are the editors 
going proletarian? 

T. S. Stribling, Pulitzer Prize winner in 1933, 
was leader of the group in the novel. He was 
most caustic in his criticisms. I know of one novel- 
ist who went to her room and wept. Our antipa- 
thy for him was general until someone figured why 
he was on the staff. He was there, so the theory 


went, to teach us to take it. To Stribling, a 
Southerner and an ardent follower of that suave 
Southern style, our Western novels were barbaric 
squawks. He passed one of our very best novels up, 
a regional gem, which Robert Penn Warren, edi- 
tor of the Southern Review, fortunately rescued. 
Stribling finally saw the light. We Westerners 
are struggling for a style that will fit our vast 
rough country. And it isn’t the same kind of 
language you will find in the beautifully edited 
sentences of the South. 

Thirteen novels were considered worthy of pub- 
lication. Many of the novels were given two 
readings, and a few of the better ones got three. 
Martha Foley was looking for these new finds 
for the Story Press. So ample was her reward 
that she bought a new suitcase in which to carry 
several of the novels with her back to New York. 


Carl Glick, playwright, London and Broadway, 
gave us some perfectly grand news. His chatter 
ran about like this: No original idea begins in the 
theater. Ideas must be in the minds of people 
before they may be incorporated into a play. The 
novel and short stories are causes. The play is an 
effect. A play has no meaning except in its rela- 
tion to the audience. A play should be written to 
be acted, not read. Know the theater. Know all 
the rules about playwriting and then break them. 
If you can’t tell your play in pantomime, it’s no 
good. Don’t worry about your dialogue, get your 
plot. Write your last page first. Write your last 
act first. Remember the spoken word makes the 
play. People do not speak in literary phrases but 
in phrases. Your audience must have someone 
to root for, a noble character who will be rewarded 
or defeated. 


Don’t go to Broadway. Write plays at homie 
and produce them at home where the theater of 
tomorrow is. The Little Theater movement has 
restored the drama to the people from whom it 
originally came. Statistics show that close to one 
million persons are helping with the productions 
in the Little Theater movement in the United States. 
One hundred and forty plays are produced on 
Broadway in one year. Five hundred thousand 
are given by Little Theaters. The cinema people 
are waking up to this fact; so that now scouts are 
being sent out by them to look for new plays and 
new talent. There has even been some talk among 
the movie people of giving aid to the Little Theater 
movement. There is definitely a big future for 
the playwright who can dramatize the American 
scene. More detailed information concerning this 
will be given by Glick in a series of articles begin- 
ning in the October number of the Delineator. 

The poetry workshop was conducted by Edward 
Davison, director of the conference. I did not at- 
tend this workshop but I did go to the round table 
conference. Davison pointed out the universality 
of poetry in past ages. T. E. Ferrill attempted to 
give us a picture of poetry as a mirror of the 
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present which he called chaos. Poetry, he thinks, 
is the harbinger of new rhythms—a new unity. 
Frank Hill, reader and publisher from New York, 
discussed poetry in its relation to the machine age. 
Robert Penn Warren says that poetry is a form 
of conduct, the way you act. The most significant 
point made was: The radio has restored the spoken 
word. This will make for a change in poetry. 
And will raise the financial status of poets who go 
this route. 


Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-chief of Liberty and 
eleven other Macfadden magazines, dropped a 
bomb in our laps when he offered $10,000 to any 
member of the conference who can write an ac- 
ceptable serial for Liberty. He offered $1,000 to 
any member who can write an acceptable short 
story. Confidentially, I think this offer was bait, 
and that Oursler would pay anyone else similar 
sums provided they can deliver the goods! 


Lenora Mattingly Weber, author of Western 
novels and juveniles, was the most down-to-earth 
lecturer that we had. She writes confession stories, 
which she says are not necessarily sexy, nor do they. 
have to end happily. Generally, she has the hero 
or heroine sin for twelve pages and repent for 
twelve more. Confession stories need not be 
absolutely true, she says, but must have their 
origin from some fact. Some of them, notwith- 
standing their ill repute, are great stories. 


The conference in relation to me: As I have said: 
All the courses of instruction may be had from 
good textbooks or from helpful articles in maga- 
zines, but the conference does offer a few things 
that the beginner cannot get at home. The con- 
ference with the editor and author is one of these. 
Most of the full members had at least three con- 
ferences. One lady felt gypped because she didn’t 
have a story to submit; so she sat down and wrote 
one. Curiously enough, she won a scholarship to 
next year’s conference on the strength of that 
story. Another girl handed in a story that was 
written ten years ago. It wasn’t dated but Miss 
Bates guessed its age. Martha Foley says if you 
can’t write one story a month you're not a writer. 


My most prized riddance at the conference was 
the loss of my inferiority complex. I used to send 
a story out and if it didn’t sell the first time, and 
it never did, I wouldn’t send it out again. Frank 
Ernest Hill says that a publisher stays in business 
because of his competitor’s mistakes. One of the 
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interesting things about the conference was the 
disagreement of the leaders. One reader would 
think a novel bad; another would think it good. 
One would advocate stories without technique; 
another would harp on technique. At the round 
table conferences the leaders all but fought with 
each other over their differences in opinion. And 
after having heard them bat one another around 
verbally, we didn’t exactly feel inferior. And 
I, for one, made up my mind that if these people 
disagreed on likes and dislikes, other people, edi- 
tors, disagree too; therefore I shall send my 
stories out in the future, not one time, but six or 
seven. 


One of the most important things I got out of 
the conference was the association with other 
writers. You who live in the small town, where 
people think you’re “nerts” if you write, know ex- 
actly what I mean. I was simply delighted with 
the friendships and contacts that I made. Not all 
the members were amateurs like me. A few of 
them are already pretty far along on the road up. 
We got together, talked out our personal problems, 
compared notes, and made suggestions. I got five 
ideas for stories this way. As a matter of fact, 
I’ve had them all the time, but somebody else 
had to point them out to me. We worked hard. 
We had a good time! And we met some swell 
people, EDITORS. And the parting remark was: 
“T’ll see you in the magazines!” 
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The Writer’s Library 








THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 
Edited by Samuel G. Houghton 
$3.50 The Writer 335 pp. 


Here at last is a book which will be of use to 
writers at every stage of the profession. It pre- 
supposes only a fair knowledge of grammar and 
composition. In the opening chapters Mr. Hough- 
ton discusses such elementary matters as the 
preparation of scripts and then goes on to tell how 
much is to be gained through schools of journalism 
and courses in short story writing, and what is the 
function of an agent. Then Sinclair Lewis debunks 
any ideas one may have had about the literary 
profession as a get-rich-quick scheme. 


In Book II, whose subject is fiction, V. F. Cal- 
verton warns him who may essay this genre of 
having something to say which strikes the author 
as important. Samuel Hopkins Adams gives his 
own method of writing, stressing the importance of 
daily routine and answering such questions as 
whether absolute quiet and locked doors are essen- 
tial. Arlene Corliss points out that while some 
prerequisites for fiction writing are innate, tech- 
nique may be acquired and gives some helpful sug- 
gestions as to how it may be done. Van Wyck 
Mason divides the detective story into four types 
and tells in which of these the beginner is most 
likely to succeed. The two chapters on juvenile 
writing by Lucile Gulliver and Phil Strong show 
that the juvenile writer is by no means an inferior 
craftsman and tell what most appeals to children. 
Leon J. Gaylor tells just how far experimental 
literature may depart from conventional patterns 
and what magazines will be most likely to accept 
it. In his chapter “You Can Write That Novel” 
Arnold Gingrich proves that one need not give up 
his job to write a novel; he tells how he accom- 
plished this himself—a procedure which if followed 
by other writers with the necessary ability will 
almost certainly yield results. The chapters imme- 
diately following on various types of novels will 
be of value to those with specialized talents. And 
the final chapter in the section will give courage to 
those who have been regularly receiving rejection 
slips. 


Book III takes up many aspects of non-fiction 
writing. Edward Weeks tells us that although the 
days of the light and rambling essay are over, it is 
by no means a dead form. The chapters treating 
the article in general by Albert Parry and Alan 
Devoe show that although a publishable article 
must be authoritative mere facts are not enough; 
and they also point out which types of articles are 
best suited to which magazines. Then in the 
articles on trade journals one learns of a field 


which offers many opportunities to the beginner 
but which many writers have scarcely thought of. 


The final section of Part I treats drama, radio, 
poetry, reviewing, interviewing and British mar- 
kets. Walter Prichard Eaton in his article on 
playwriting tells why one should make a detailed 
synopsis of his play before writing a line of dia- 
logue, what constitutes a dramatic situation, and 
gives some tips on how to get from the stage to 
the screen. In his article on poetry, Arthur David- 
son Ficke answers such questions as whether or 
not a rhyming dictionary is of any assistance 
and whether or not it is wise for a poet to publish 
at his own expense. 


Part II lists some eight hundred writers’ mar- 
kets: magazines, book publishers and agents. After 
each entry there follows a brief statement giving 
rates of payment, length and type of material pre- 
ferred, and in some cases how much of its material 
is derived from outside sources. 


The foregoing paragraphs have, we hope, given 
the reader some idea of the scope of the book. 
While it cannot be maintained that most of the 
material herein is not to be found elsewhere— 
whole books having been written on most of the 
subjects treated in its chapters—it is fair to say 
that it is the only writer’s book giving so much 
information in a single compact and inexpensive 
volume. 


ART AND PRINCIPLES OF WRITING 
by A. R. Ramey 
$2.25 J. B. Lippincott Co. 637 pp 


Although, as Prof. Ramey himself states in 
his preface, primarily intended for college fresh- 
men, this book contains valuable instruction for 
all who have not yet mastered “the art and prin- 
ciples of writing.” The first section is devoted to 
grammar and rhetoric, then follows a group of 
chapters on forms of composition: exposition, ar- 
gumentation, description, and narration. The third 
and last section treats the various types of writing: 
letters, the article, the essay, reports and direc- 
tions, the address, biography, and the short story. 
Thus one may see that the plan of the book is 
orderly and systematic, taking one from the kinder- 
garten through college. Each subject is clearly 
and thoroughly discussed, illustrated by carefully 
chosen selections from well known authors, and 
common misconceptions are brought to light. No 
attempt, however, is made to teach one how to 
become a professional writer, but as a guide to 
laymen and novitiate authors, it will be an excep- 
tionally useful book. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 





TRADE JOURNALS 

*No reply to recent questionnaire. Needs and 
requirements according to latest report on file. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News—5229 
Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. Weekly. $3.00 a year. 
George F. Taubeneck, Editor. Descriptions of 
new air-conditioning installations. Studies of 
methods used in electric refrigeration merchandis- 
ing campaigns. Pays lc a word, 10th of month 
following publication. 

American Painter and Decorator—3713 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Monthly. 50c a 
year. George Boardman Perry, Editor. Good 
articles (with photos) which describe in a technical 
fashion, and in detail, how some fine job of decor- 
ating was done. Length limited to 1500 words; 
shorter lengths preferred. Also first-class articles 
telling how some prominent decorating firm ad- 
vertises, sells and makes a success of its business. 
Length not more than 1000 words; 500 to 750 words 
preferred. Photographs when they illustrate sub- 
ject matter. Payment on or about the 15th of the 
month of publication; rate up to le a word. 

The American Perfumer—Cosmetics, Toilet 
Preparations—9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. S. L. Mayham, Editor. 
Technical and scientific articles on the manufac- 
ture of perfumes, toilet preparations, soaps, flavors 
and allied products; articles on merchandising, 
marketing and advertising such products. Also 
news regarding manufacturers and their activities. 
Photographs may accompany material. This pub- 
lication is for manufacturers; not interested in re- 
tail trade activities. Pays on publication; rate de- 
pends on character of material. 
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The American Printer—9 East 38th St. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 25c a copy. 
L. B. Siegfried, Editor. Technical material only— 
dealing with plant management and operation, 
shop technique, sales, estimating, cost accounting, 
etc. “Unless an author is a practical printer or has 
had close contacts with the printing field, he 
should communicate with the editor before sub- 
mitting material.” Pays lc a word and up, on 
publication. 

Automatic World—120 St. Louis Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. 
Oscar J. Branch, Editor. Limited market for news 
of the coin-operated vending and amusement ma- 
chines. More interested in an account of what 
some operator did with a machine than in a long 
article about an individual unless the individual is 
outstanding. Can use good news letters each 
month from sections where the magazine does not 
already have correspondents. Prefers to have one 
column with twenty operators’ names listed than 
to have a full page editorial with no names. 

Automobile Digest—22 East 12th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Monthly. 25c a copy. Ray F. Kuns, 
Editor. Interested particularly in “ideas” (mer- 
chandising, management) and brief articles of 
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about 300 to 400 words on any service garage (not 
a gasoline filling station) that modernized—put in 
a new front, wider drives, gas pumps, or added any 
new department (brakes, electrical tune-up, etc.) 
—in order to serve the car-owner customer better. 
One photograph must accompany each article. 
Pays on acceptance, according to merit. Photo- 
graphs extra, 50c to $3.00 each. Also interested in 
cartoons, or ideas for cartoons, pertaining to the 
automotive service industry. 

Baker’s Helper—330 South Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. Published fortnightly. $2.00 a year. Victor E. 
Marx, Editor. Articles giving practical informa- 
tion on some feature of bakery merchandising, dis- 
play, tie-up with local events, advertising, training 
of personnel, etc. Length not over two pages ex- 
cept for special articles. $7.00 a page, as printed 
(1500 words per page); illustrations paid for at the 
same rate (according to space). At present have 
little space for material from outside sources. 

*Baker’s Weekly—45 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. $2.00 a year. Albert Klopfer, Editor. “We 
use only material pertinent to the baking field. 
Could use correspondents in many parts of the 
country where we are not represented.” Payment 
15th of the month after publication; 50c an inch. 

*The Black Diamond—431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Bi-weekly. $2.50 a year. A. J. Mur- 
py, Editor. Articles pertaining to the coal indus- 
try. Payment every two months; rate %c a word 
“if and when accepted.” 

The Billboard—25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Weekly. $5.00 a year; 15c a copy. Business and 
professional journal for the amusement field. News 
and features concerning the activities of those 
engaged in the following fields: dramatic, radio, 
circus, magic, carnival, night club, music, orches- 
tra, vaudeville, motion picture, burlesque, tabloid, 
repertoire, stock, park, pool, fair, rink, sponsored 
event, merchandise, pitchmen, and amusement ma- 
chine. Payment made each month for material 
used in weekly issues of the preceding month; rate 
25c an inch. 

Brick and Clay Record—59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $5.00 a year; 50c a copy. 
H. V. Kaeppel, Managing Editor. News and man- 
ufacturing articles, on the brick and clay products 
business. Pays lc a word. 


Bus Transportation—330 West 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Carl W. 
Stocks, Editor. Practical articles concerning op- 
eration and maintenance of bus equipment; also 
business building methods that have actually been 
used with success by bus companies. Pays $7.50 
per thousand words, when used. 

The Camera—636 S. Franklin Square, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Frank V. 
Chambers, Editor. Wants only practical articles 
on photography—no art, poetry, or travel talks. 
Length, 500 to 1200 words. Payment on accept- 
ance, “sc a word; extra for illustrations. 


Casket and Sunnyside—487 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Seabury 
Quinn, Editor. Interviews with morticians on 
business and professional problems. “Do not want 
write-ups of establishments—every story must tell 
a story about something a mortician has done to 
better his business, increase the rate of collections 
or add to his service. Whenever possible, story 
sould be by-lined by mortician and accompanied by 
(1) photo of mortician or (2) his establishment.” 
Length, 1200 to 2500 words. Pays on publication, 
¥% c a word; $1 to $2 for photos. 

Ceramic Industry—59 East Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 50c a copy. H. 
V. Kaeppel, Managing Editor. News articles and 
items on interesting phases of pottery, glass, and 
porcelain manufacturing and manufacturers. Pays 
lc a word. 

Church Business—1339 West Broad St., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Bi-monthly; has no subscription 
price, is sent to churches which purchase their 
offering envelope sets from Duplex Envelope Co. 
Miss Mary M. Cocke, Editor. “Accounts of prac- 
tical plans for the more efficient conduct of church 
work. (Money-making schemes, moral treatises, 
and controversial matter are not wanted.)” Pay- 
ment on publication; no fixed rate, the amount de- 
pending on value of material. 

*Citrus Industry—Tampa, Florida. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year. S. L. Frisbie, Editor. Articles on 
citrus fruits only. Payment following publication; 
rate depends on character of material. 

The Commercial Photographer—525 Caxton 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly; $2.00 a year. 
Charles Abel, Editor. See The Professional Pho- 
tographer for the needs and requirements of this 
publication. 

Crockery and Glass Journal—1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. John Re- 
gan, Editor. Merchandising stories—successful 
promotions of china and glass in the department 
stores or small shops; news items of interest to the 
china and glass retail trade. Length limit, 1000 
words. All stories must be illustrated. Pays on 
publication, 4c a word. Payment for photos by 
arrangement. Fifty per cent of contents is staff 
written. Authors should query the editor before 
submitting material. 


The Decorative Furnisher—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. James 
P. Rome, Editor. Business articles relating to the 
interior furnishings field. Also esthetic or critical 
material when it definitely relates to the decorating 
movements of the day. Payment on publication; 
rate according to significance and merit of material. 
Not purchasing any outside material at the present 
time. 

Ditribution and Warehousing—249 West 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. 
Kent B. Stiles, Editor. “Articles and news must 
be of interest mutually to (a) those national dis- 
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tributors (their sales, traffic and distribution man- 
agers) who use public merchandise and cold storage 
warehouses for getting goods to market, and (b) 
public warehousing executives. Length: tell the 
story, without padding or word-wastage, and then 
stop; overwriting only puts an additional burden 
on the harassed editor—remember you're writing 
for business men, and the modern trend in busi- 
ness magazines is toward shorter articles phrased 
with a punch . . .” No fiction, poems or humor. 
Pays lec a word for articles published, plus $2.00 
each for photos used; about the 15th of month of 
publication. 

Domestic Engineering—1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a year. O. T. Carson, 
Editor. Plumbing, heating, air-conditioning, tech- 
nical, and merchandising articles, and news. Pays 
on publication. 

Drapery Profits—420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. J. Loucks, Editor. Articles 
(preferably illustrated) dealing with successful dis- 
play, promotion, merchandising, etc., of curtains and 
draperies by department stores. Length, 1000 to 
2000 words. New slants on allied fields—hard- 
ware, trimmings, etc.—also welcomed if interest- 
ingly presented. Pays lc a word, $3.00 per photo, 
after publication. 

Drug Topics—330 West 42d St., New York, 
N. Y. A weekly newspaper. Dan Rennick, Man- 
aging Editor. Brief stories concerning the activi- 
ties of retailers and associations in the retail drug 
field; also merchandising stores. Not interested in 
the discussion type of article—wants brief, concise, 
news stories. Pays lc a word, on publication. 

Drug Trade News—330 West 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. Published every other week. Dan 
Rennick, Managing Editor. Brief items concern- 
ing the activities of drug manufacturers and whole- 
salers. Executive changes, plant activities, plant 
construction and news of new technical develop- 
ments in the industry are all good items for this 
publication, which is a newspaper, not a magazine. 
Pays le a word on publication. 

Dry Goods Economist—239 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. Published every other Tuesday. $1.00 
a year. C. K. MacDermut, Jr., Managing Editor. 
Brief stories of 100 to 800 words on the successful 
merchandising plans and ideas used by department 
stores only. No news matter. Material should be 
confined to facts that will enable other merchants 
to use the idea presented. [Illustrative photos if 
available. Payment varies with quality of article, 
basic rate 1%c a word; usually middle of month 
after acceptance. 


*Electric Refrigeration News—5229 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. Weekly. $3.00 a year. George 
F. Taubeneck, Editor. Descriptions of new air- 
conditioning installations; studies of methods used 
in electric refrigeration merchandising campaigns. 
Payment the 10th of month following publication. 

Electrical West—883 Mission St., San Francisco, 
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Calif. Monthly. $2.00 a year. George C. Tenney, 
Editor. Not in the market; have own staff in field 
gathering material. 

*The Executive Purchaser—623 East St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Stuart F. Heinritz, Editor. 
Majority of manuscripts prepared on definite as- 
signment by men who are actually engaged in the 
purchasing field. Very seldom uses material under 
any other conditions. 

The Feed Bag—741 North Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Monthly. $2.00 a year. D. 
K. Steenbergh, Editor. Articles describing success- 
ful methods used by retail feed dealers to increase 
sales; should emphasize the merchandising angle. 
Mere write-ups of a firm are taboo. “What we 
want are new ideas on how a feed dealer increased 
his sales, and we are constantly in search of some- 
thing different.” Length, 800 to 1000 words. Pre- 
fers articles from Northeastern quarter of the 
United States. Pays lc a word on publication. 

Feedstuffs—118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Weekly. $1.00 a year (domestic). Harvey 
E. Yantis, Editor. Technical articles on problems 
and developments in the feeding stuffs industry, in- 
spirational merchandising articles on the sale of 
flour and feed, accounts of unusually enterprising 
retail feed ventures, and illustrated descriptive ma- 
terial relative to advertising innovations and win- 
dow displays. Pays on acceptance; average rate 
%4c a word, with additional credit for illustrations, 
based upon character and availability. 

Food Field Reporter—300 West 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. Dan Rennick, Managing Editor. 
News items of interest to the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, the chain store operator and the 
broker in the food industry. Not interested in the 
discussion type of article—wants brief, concise, 
news stories. Pays lc a word on publication. 

Ford Dealer & Service Field—407 East Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Monthly. $2.00 a year, 
25c a copy. Walter W. Belson, Editor. Articles 
on unusual activities of Ford dealers in administra- 
tion, sales, service, parts merchandising, Ford su- 
per-service station operation; preferably not over 
300 words. Pays on acceptance, lc a word; addi- 
tional fee for usable photos. 

Geyer’s Stationer & Business Equipment Topics 
—260 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 
a year. Thomas Murphy, Editor. Articles on live 
merchandising topics, based on interviews with 
store or department buyers (with photos if pos- 
sible); length, 500 to 800 words. Pays on publica- 
tion, $5.00 maximum. 

The Gift & Art Buyer—260 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Requirements 
similar to those of Geyer’s Stationer. 

Glass Digest—225 Lafayette St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. William 
Arthur Lee, Editor. Merchandising, business, semi- 
technical, and sales articles, and success stories. 
No fiction and no inspirational articles. Particu- 
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larly interested in news items, etc., relating to flat 
glass, store fronts, auto glass and replacement, 
stained or leaded architectural glass. Pays “Yc a 
word for news items; articles, “%c to le a word. 
Reports in about a week. 

Hardware World—Burnham Bldg., 160 North 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 25c a copy. Henry E. 
Ashmun, Editor. “We have all the advice stories 
that we can use given us free. What we do need 
are occasional stories of outstanding achievements 
among retail dealers, successful sales stunts, pro- 
motional ideas which are profitable, unusual adver- 
tising campaigns . . . Stories are much more likely 
to be accepted when accompanied by one or more 
good photographs.” Pays lc a word, $1.00 each 
for photographs. 

Hat Life—1123 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.00 a year. E. F. Hubbard, Managing 
Editor. Accounts of new experiments and adven- 
tures in men’s hat merchandising, styles, window 
display, etc., based on interviews with hat man 
responsible, if possible. Also photos of good hat 
windows, often obtainable on request from the 
display managers of the larger stores. Pays on 
acceptance; “c to lc a word, $1.50 to $2 for good 
window photos. 

Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning—6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a 
year. Charles E. Price, Editor. Articles on de- 
sign, installation, operation and maintenance of 
heating, piping and air conditioning systems in 
industrial plants and large buildings (usually writ- 
ten by beginners). Pays good rates on publica- 
tion. 

Home Ware—342 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. K. C. Clapp, Editor. 
Items on merchandising of home furnishings 
through department, furniture and house furnish- 
ing stores. ‘Ordinarily, free lance writer has little 
chance to obtain desired material. Business writers 
with store training and with wide acquaintance 
among store executives are best fitted to contribute 
type of material we want.” 

Hotel Management—220 East 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. For needs and requirements, see 
Restaurant Management. 


House Furnishing Dealer—307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1.00 a year. J. W. Power, 
Editor. Interviews with department store buyers 
of china, glass, and kitchenware, on various angles 
of merchandising. Length, 500 to 1500 words. 
Whenever possible photographs should accompany 
articles. Material must treat subjects from “trade” 
viewpoint—newspaper style. Nothing amateurish. 
Pays 4c a word, on publication. 

House Furnishing Review—1170 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Julien Elfen- 
bein, Editor. Articles on promotional activities of 
department stores—housewares, electrical house 
furnishings, bath-room furnishings; length, 500 
words. Also uses short news items. Payment on 


20th of month after publication; 4c a word, $1 for 
photos when not specifically ordered. 

The Ice Cream Trade Journal—171 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. 
Harry W. Huey, Editor. Articles on the manage- 
ment, manufacturing, distribution and sales activi- 
ties of specifically named ice cream companies— 
not interested in stories about individual ice cream 
stores. Length, 500 to 1000 words. Pays lc a word 
on publication. 

India Rubber World—420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year (U. S. and Mex- 
ico). D. C. McRoberts, Editor. Non-fiction only; 
2000 to 3000 words. Payment within month of 
publication; $8 per thousand words. 

Insurance Salesman—222 East Ohio St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Monthly. $2.00 a year. C. C. Robin- 
son, Editor. About the only material this maga- 
zine buys from free-lance writers are short, true 
stories of how life insurance has helped some pol- 
icy-holder during life or of unusual uses made of 
life insurance money by a beneficiary. Experiences 
related must be unusual, constructive, and of such 
a nature that life insurance salesmen can use them 
as helps in convincing other men of the value of 
life insurance to the policy-holder as well as the 
beneficiary. Length, up to about 1000 words. Pays 
about lc a word, on acceptance. 

The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone—239 West 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. A. 
Merchant Clark, Editor. Merchandising articles— 
1500 to 2000 words. Pays 40c an inch, on publica- 
tion. 

Laundry Age—330 West 42d St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. J. M. Thacker, 
Editor. “Only material of specific nature—usually 
written on assignments—is being used. Interested 
parties may write for our requirements.” 

Linens & Domestics—1170 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Julien El- 
fenbein, Editor. Articles on linens and domestic 
departments, 700 to 900 words. Also short news 
items. Payment 20th of month after publication; 
rate 4c a word, $1 for photos when not specifically 
ordered. 


Mail Order Journal—608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. 
B. G. Davis, Editor. Articles on the mail order 
business; definite facts on name of account, type 
of products, extent of mailing costs, returns, etc. 
“We need illustrations, facts, figures and dates. No 
generalities. Shorts of a few hundred words pre- 
ferred.” Pays lc a word, on publication. 

The Mail Star—International Circular Agency, 
P. O. Box 663, Charlestown, West Virginia. Month- 
ly. $1.00 a year. Charley Roy West, Editor. “In 
need of brief articles, stories, fillers, poems, etc. 
Want material suggestive of making money through 
spare-time work, and selling both directly and 
through the mails; material that will aid the be- 
ginner toward success in the mail order field. Pay- 























ment on acceptance, at rates varying in proportion 
to the value of the material. Sample copy of The 
Mail Star will be sent free to those desiring to 
contribute, but a 3c stamp, to cover postage, will 
be appreciated.” 

Meat Merchandising—105 South Ninth St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Controlled circulation. “Offers an 
interesting market for pictures, and articles up to 
700 words, concerning smart merchandising 
schemes employed by independent merchants, both 
in the meat and grocery line. . . . Not looking for 
the prosaic system of exploitation in merchandis- 
ing, but rather prefer the up-to-the-minute type of 
selling.” Pays 1c a word, on publication. 

Mill & Factory—205 East 42d St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Hartley W. Bar- 
clay, Editor. Industrial articles on management, 
production, and maintenance. Write for criticism 
of suggested topics. Rate of payment varies. 

Millinery Trade Review—15 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Charles 
Steinecke, Jr., Editor. “Merchandising shorts and 
stories—millinery—pictures of departments, stores 
and store windows, also buyers.” Pays lc a word, 
$2.00 for photos. 

Modern Packaging—425 Fourth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $5.00 a year; 50c a copy. 
D. E. A. Charlton, Editor. Illustrated articles of 
national importance to the packers of food and 
other commodities. Articles should give facts and 
figures to show how improved packages have in- 
creased sales, or how certain practices have im- 
proved packages and reduced costs. Uses many 
photographs. Pays lc to 2c a word, on publica- 
tion. 

Modern Stationer—250 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. David Manley, Edi- 
tor. Business articles describing successful meth- 
ods, new ideas, actually in use by stationery and 
office supplies dealers. Fact articles only, accom- 
panied by photos, charts, or other necessary illus- 
tration. Length limited to 1000 words. Payment 
10 days after publication; rate 1c to 2c a word, de- 
pending on merit. It is suggested that writers 
query the publication before submitting material. 

Motor—572 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.00 a year. James Dalton, Editor. 
Articles on progressive methods in retail selling 
and servicing of automobiles and auxiliary auto- 
mobile equipment. Length, 1000 to 2000 words, ac- 
cording to importance. Payment on acceptance; 
rate determined by practical value of article. 


*The Music Trades—113 West 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. H. P. 
Knowles, Editor. Articles and news of interest to 
trade, illustrated features; length, 1000 to 1500 
words. Payment 10th of month following publi- 
cation. 

National Cleaner & Dyer—305 East 45th St., 
New York. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Paul C. Trim- 
ble, General Manager. “We welcome articles, 
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especially those which will show a new and mod- 
ernistic approach to merchandising in the dry 
cleaning industry and are particularly interested 
to get stories of dry cleansers making gains in 
business through intelligent and high grade selling 
and production methods at fair prices; that is, from 
60c per suit or dress up. We do not want chain- 
store articles where the selling is done at lower 
than 60c per garment. Can also use small items 
of news that will be of interest to any dry cleaners 
anywhere. We do not welcome things of interest 
only to the layman. Payment about 2-3c a word, 
on publication.” 

National Printer Journalist—219 South Fourth 
St., Springfield, Ill. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Wayne 
V. Harsha, Managing Editor. Technical articles 
on printing and publishing. Pays on publication; 
rate varies. 

The Northwestern Miller—118 South 6th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Weekly. $2.00 a year (do- 
mestic). Robert E. Sterling, Editor. In general, 
this publication “is in need of technical articles on 
problems and developments in operative milling 
and cereal chemistry, inspirational articles on the 
sale of flour and feed, and illustrated articles of 
general feature interest closely related to the sub- 
ject of the world’s breadstuffs. There are many 
special departments, our needs for which can best 
be judged by a study of the paper. If you are in- 
terested, please ask for a sample copy.” Payment 
is usually made in the month following acceptance, 
not less than %c a word, with extra compensation 
for photographs according to cost and usefulness. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker— 
118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year (domestic). Robert E. Sterling, Edi- 
tor. “Technical articles on problems confronting 
the commercial baker in the making and selling of 
his wares, illustrated articles on progressive mod- 
ern plants, accounts of successful attempts by re- 
tail bakers to meet the housewife’s demand for 
quality cakes; photographs of attractive bakery 
window displays and descriptions of enterprising 
merchandising methods.” Payment on acceptance, 
up to le a word. 

Office Appliances—417 South Dearborn St, 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Evan John- 
son, Editor. Merchandising articles covering the 
office equipment industry from the dealer stand- 
point; length, 1200 words. Payment immediately 
following issuance of journal; rate, 30c a column 
inch, half this rate for photos used. 


Packing and Shipping—30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. C. M. Bon- 
nell, Jr., Editor. Illustrated articles on packing, 
handling, car loading; distribution by land, sea or 
air transportation; freight claims, claim preven- 
tion; shipping room practice; materials handling 
with respect to skids, lift trucks, portable eleva- 
tors. Length, about 1000 words. Also short 


items. Pays %c a word, on publication. 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


Child Life is offering a prize of $100 for the best 
poem submitted by December 31, 1936. The con- 
test is open to anyone except Rand McNally em- 
ployees or members of their families. Poems should 
be written for children between the ages of six and 
twelve years. Lyrics sould be not less than eight 
lines or more than sixteen. Humorous poems may 
be twenty-eight lines. Narrative poems are not 
barred but preference will be given to lyrics. Man- 
uscripts must be in English, typewritten, double- 
spaced, and on one side of the paper. Only the 
name and address of the poet and the title of the 
poem should be on the first page of the entry. Ad- 
dress: Child Life Poetry Contest, 536 South Clark 
St., Chicago, III. 

The Little Theatre of St. Louis, 812 Union Blvd., 
St. Louis, Missouri, is offering a prize of $250 for 
the best full-length, original play submitted by 
December 1, 1936. An author may submit more 
than one play, and any resident of the United 
States may compete. Plays may be in prose or 
verse, and there are no restrictions as to subject 
matter. All manuscripts must be typewritten, 
bound and copyrighted, with the author’s name 
and address in a sealed envelope. No play which 
has been previously produced will be eligible, and 
all plays submitted must be accompanied by a 
statement that they are free of any prior contract 
for production. 

Wings, 939 Woodycrest Avenue, New York City, 
has announced a prize contest, carrying an award 
of $25, for the best sequence or connected group 
of from two to five lyrics or sonnets received not 
later than December 31, 1936. All persons are 
eligible, but only one entry allowed to a contest- 
ant. Length limited to eighty lines. Poems must 
be typewritten, and must be submitted anony- 
mously. No manuscripts will be returned. Ad- 
dress the Contest Editor. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest University, 
Lake Forest, IIl., offers a prize of $15,000 for the 
best book or manuscript dealing with the humani- 
ties; the social, physical, or biological sciences; or 
any branch of the Christian religion. Contest 
closes September 1, 1939. See January WRITER. 

The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill., offers prizes totaling $500 for one-act plays on 
the subject of liquor control and education regard- 
ing the use of beverage alcohol. Contest closes 
December 1, 1936. See September WRITER. 


The C. I. T. Safety Foundation, 1 Park Ave., 
New York City, is offering a series of annual safety 
awards for the purpose of promoting care in traffic, 
in crossing streets, and in automobile driving. 
Awards amounting to $2,000 are offered to news- 
paper men, and a prize of $5,000 to a person in any 
line of endeavor. This year’s contest closes De- 
cember 31. See October WRITER. 

Correct English Magazine, 549 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill., offers a monthly prize of $10 
and two book prizes for best business letters. See 
September WRITER. 

Dog World Magazine, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
go, Ill., is offering ten cash prizes, amounting to 
$47, for original dog poems. Contest closes De- 
cember 31, 1936. See July WRITER. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, 737 H. W. 
Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., is offering a 
first prize of $2,000 and a second prize of $1,000 
for children’s books. Contest closes December 
31, 1936. See September WRITER. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York 
City, offer a prize of $7,500 for the best novel sub- 
mitted to their competition closing February 1, 
1937. See May WRITER. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, offers a prize of $25 for the 
best anecdote dealing with a famous author either 
living or dead. Contest closes June 1, 1937. See 
October WRITER. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., is offering a prize of $2,500 for the 
most interesting work of fiction (novelette) sub- 
mitted to its contest closing January 1, 1937. See 
June WRITER. 


The National W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois, is offering two prizes of $40 
each and two of $10 each for declamations on the 
value of total abstinence from alcoholic drinks. 
Contest closes March 31, 1937. Full details may 
be obtained free for postage. See October 
WRITER. 


The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award Com- 
mittee, Garden City, L. I., New York, offers a 
prize of $2,500 for the best manuscript dealing with 
a political, economic, or social phase of contem- 
porary American life or American foreign rela- 
tions. Contest closes January 6, 1937. See May 
WRITER. 

Williams & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford, Baltimore, Md., offers a cash award of 
$1,000 for the best manuscript on a science subject 
submitted before July 1, 1937. See July WRITER 
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The 
Grammarian’s Corner 











There is one form of carelessness that writers 
might well consider: the confusion which occurs 
when, through a too elliptical style, a passive 
and active coustruction become involved together 
in one sentence, giving rise to ambiguity and 
worse. The following examples from recent writ- 
ings show this construction :— 

She has not been consulted nor her aid invoked. 

She was startled and remembered. 

He demanded that nothing should be left to 
chance yet he was in fact doing so. 

Question: Please explain the use of notwith- 
standing as a conjunction. Should it not be used 
with that? JOHN G. GRANT. 

Answer: Notwithstanding is correct alone, or 
with that. The uses are fully explained in Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary. 

Question: Is different than wrong usage? JANE 
LORING. 

Answer: In Mencken’s American Language, 
new edition, page 472, you will find an amusing ex- 
position of this sore point. You will see that al- 
though “schoolma’ams” dislike it, and also many 
good writers, different than has been used by 
Addison, Steele, Coleridge, Thackeray, and others. 
Concerning this the New York Sun once said: 
“The excellent tribe of grammarians . . . have 
as much power to prohibit a single word . . . as 
a gray squirrel has to put out Orion with a flicker 
of its tail.’ (See also our last paragraph.) 

Question: When a preposition follows either 
should it be repeated before or also? RICHARD 
JENKS. 

Answer: We recommend putting it in and then 
crossing it out if it seems unnecessary. You will 
thus avoid sentences like this, which you have 
in mind: The unenlisted consisted either of the 
unfit or the rest had dependents. 

Grammarians please note this, from Mr. Menck- 
en :— 

“Many of the forms that grammatical pedants 
rail against most vehemently—for example, the 
split infinitive, the use of between, either, and 
neither with more than one, the use of than after 
different, the use of like for as, and so on—are so 
firmly established in the American Vulgate that 
the schoolma’ams’ attempts to put them down are 
plainly hopeless. Most of them have, in fact, crept 
into more or less elegant usage, and such reform- 
ers as Robert C. Pooley and Janet Rankin Aiken 
argue boldly that the war upon them should be 
abandoned.” 

It depends, it seems to us, in these matters, on 
whether you wish to follow more or less “elegant 
usage.” 


E. W. H. 
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SCRIBNER’S 
(Continued from Page 345) 


finding one story which meets our require- 
ments. Then, and more often than not with- 
out even the warning of a well known name, 
comes a manuscript which makes all the search- 
ing we have done seem entirely worthwhile. 
From now until the time when we are forced 
to admit that such things as effectively written, 
skilfully constructed stories do not exist in 
quantities sufficient to justify our search for 
them, Scribner's will be a good market for 
fiction. 


The article writer faces a more difficult task 
in attempting to please our editors than does 
the fiction writer. We are not interested in 
arm-chair opinion articles. We rarely publish 
controversy for the sake of controversy. We 
want factual articles, presenting new data on 
or new approaches to social, moral, and eco- 
nomic problems. Wherever it is possible, we 
prefer that the author be constructive as well 
as destructive; that, having pointed out the 
flaws in the moral code or social structure, he 
offer some reasonable suggestion for mending 
them. We also ask, but usually without any 
apparent effect, that authors cut their articles 
by at least one-third before they submit them. 
We believe in brevity, but we never seem to 
be able to convince our contributors of its 
virtues. 


Apart from the other non-fiction, stands the 
department “Life in the United States.” Here 
we use brief, first person narratives, describ- 
ing a segment of American life which the au- 
thor knows intimately and which he is able 
to reveal effectively to the reader. Material 
for this department may range from a grand- 
mother’s hectic experiences with the super- 
efficient diaper services of New York City, to 
a cowboy’s desperate ride on the trail of the 
black wolves of Idaho. Humor, adventure, 
love, tragedy—all are part of “Life in the 
United States.” 


If you are to write intelligently for any mag- 
azine, you must attempt to visualize the readers 
as the editors see them. You must know that 
we consider our readers to be of high intelli- 
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gence, possessing a degree of sophistication 
which prevents them from accepting fairy-tale 
fiction or unsubstantiated articles, and prefer- 
ring to read both stories and articles for content 
rather than for the name which is affixed to 
them. 


All of which makes Scribner’s an interesting 
magazine to edit and a not too difficult one to 
write for. 


* * * * 


DUTCH UNCLE 
(Continued from Page 347) 


tion slips is that théy are unconvincing in one 
or several ways. They may be unconvincing 
in characterization. The people in them may 
not appear to act as people act in real life. The 
writer may have created a situation which does 
not seem at all plausible. It is true that almost 
any situation can be made to appear real. But 
if the writer attempts to negotiate a situation 
that is, on the surface, improbable, he must 
account in some way for the conditions that 
make it improbable. Coincidences make stories 
unconvincing. Avoid coincidences. When it 
is absolutely necessary to use a coincidence, ac- 
count for it in a definite way. Avoid everything 
that is unconvincing in regard to setting, time, 
characters’ wearing apparel, dialogue, plot 
structure, etc. Don’t give the person who is 
reading your story a chance to say, or even to 
think, “I don’t believe it.” It is often the case 
that in publishing houses stories are read no 
farther than the first page because the reader 
finds a “false note’—something which strikes 
him as not being real. If something uncon- 
vincing is found on the first page of a manu- 
script, it is quite likely that other unconvincing 
detail will be found elsewhere in the manu- 
script. 

If you can answer yes to the following ques- 


tions, your success in writing short stories is 
reasonably well assured : 


Are my stories important? Are they in- 
terestingly dramatized? Are they convincing? 





The Contributor’s Column 











ANONYMOUS (Grub Boulevard) is one 
of the foremost literary agents in the country. 
The present article is a sequel to “So You Want 
To Write,” which appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post . . . JOHN GALLISHAW 
(Basic Principles of Fiction) is a member of 
the editorial board of THE WRITER, and 
for many years a successful teacher of narra- 
tive technique. This is the third in a series of 
ten articles which he will contribute to the mag- 
azine . . . HARLAN LOGAN (Writing 
for Scribner’s) is the new editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine . . . GRACE MORSE (Literary 
Agents and Middlemen) is the director of a 
literary agency in New York City. Her article 
is to appear in “Fiction Craftsmanship,” a 
forthcoming handbook for writers, edited by 
Trentwell Mason White, and scheduled for re- 
lease this winter by Pitman Publishing Corpor- 
ation. . . M. R. ROSENE (Life and Hard 
Times of a Semi-Pro) is a former contributor 
to THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine 
may recall his article, “First Person Singular,” 
which appeared in the February issue . 
OSIE BLACKWELL WILSON (I Cover 
the Boulder Conference) is a young free lance 
writer who makes her home in Pampas, Texas. 
“Upon leaving college,” she explains in a bio- 
graphical note, “I tried to learn how to write. 
Instead, they told me at Boulder, I had learned 
how not to write. This is the third year out, 
and I’m still trying to learn” . . . HORATIO 
WINSLOW (Done With Mirrors) is a former 
editor of Puck, and a frequent contributor to 
Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, Collier's. 
He is also the author of several volumes of 
verses. His home is in Racine, Wisconsin. 


* * * * 


ERRATA 
The figure $27,000 occurring on the first 
column of page 317 in Alan Devoe’s article, 
“Typewriters and Incomes” in the October 
WRITER should have read $2,700. 






















